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SHAKSPEARE AND NEWGATE. 


THERE are not many things of which the 
English as a people stand in greater need than 
sound rational amusement. As a necessary 
| element in any popular education worthy of 
| the name; asa wholesome incentive to the 
| fancy, depressed by the business of life ; as a 
| rest and relief from realities that are not and 

never can be all-sufficient for the mind,—sound 
| rational public amusement is very much 
indeed to be desired. 

Such of our readers as have accompanied 
Mr. Whelks to the Theatre through the 
medium of these pages, know what the 
Drama, with its noble lessons of tenderness 
| and virtue, usually does for Aim. Such of 
| them as live in the Metropolis, and care to 
cross Waterloo Bridge, will find the walls 
and shop-windows eloquent upon the sub- 
ject, and may judge for themselves. It 
is not our present purpose to pursue that 
aspect of the question, which, in the mo- 
| notony of its vicious stupidity, is soon 
exhausted. 

Neither do we purpose to investigate the 
causes of the decline of the Drama. It may 
_ have had its share of misgovernment, in being 
absurdly confided to Heaven-born Lord Cham- 
berlains, possessing not the slightest sym- 
pathy with it, oat caring (if possible) less 
about it than they have known. It may have 
suffered greatly, from the inferiority of many 
actors and actresses to the art they have pro- 
| fessed, and from their exactions and caprices 
having expanded as their merits contracted. 
It may have been, in its manner of rendering 
| the least effect and the greatest, a notable 
example of persistence in conventionality 
when all was change around it; and of a dull 
grinding of its chariot wheels in the ruts of 
precedent, scarcely to be surpassed by the 
Court of Chancery. Fashion and frivolity 
may have had their part in its downfall. It 
may even owe something of its decay to that 
fine spirit of humour which, in the high Tory 
days of the present century, jeered at every 
simple recreation within the reach of the 
common people, systematically tried to blight 
with its disparagement and ridicule even 
Nature herself as she could alone reveal her- 
self to the dwellers in great cities in their few 
and short escapes,.and swelled into astonished 
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indignation when the people were miracu- 
lously discontented. 

Among other good places of sound rational 
amusement, we hold that a well-conducted 
Theatre is a good place in which to learn 
good things. And we wish to show what an 
intelligent and resolute man may do, to 
establish a good Theatre in a most unpro- 
mising soil, and to reclaim one of the lowest 
of all possible audiences. 

Seven or eight years ago, Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, in London, was in the condition of 
being entirely delivered over to as ruffianly 
an audience as London could shake together. 
Without, the Theatre, by night, was like the 
worst part of the worst kind of Fair in the 
worst kind of town. Within, it was a bear- 
garden, resounding with foul language, oaths, 
catcalls, shrieks, yells, blasphemy, obscenity— 
a truly diabolical clamour. Fights took place 
anywhere, at any period of the perform- 
ance. The audience were of course directly 
addressed in the entertainments. An im- 

roving melo-drama, called BARRINGTON THE 
Prcnsccman, being then extremely popular at 
another similar Theatre, a powerful counter- 
attraction, happily entitled Jack Kercu, was 
produced here, and received with great ap- 
probation. It was in the contemplation ot 
the Management to add the physical stimulus 
of a pint of porter to the moral refreshments 
offered to every purchaser of a pit ticket, 
when the Management collapsed and the 
Theatre shut up. 

At this crisis of the career of Mr. Ketch 
and his pupils, Mr. PHEtps, a gentleman then 
favourably known to the London public as a 
tragic actor, first at the Haymarket Theatre 
under the management of Mr. WrEpsTER, and 
afterwards at the two great theatres of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, when Mr. MacrEapy 
made them a source of intellectual delight to 
the whole town (persons of fashion excepted), 
conceived the desperate idea of changing the 
character of the dramatic entertainments 
presented at this den, from the lowest to 
the highest, and of utterly changing with 
it the character of the audience, Associa- 
ting with himself, in this perilous enterprise, 
two partners: of whom one (for a time) was 
Mrs. Warver, a lady of considerable repu- 
tation on the stage: the other, Mr, GREEN- 
woop, a “gentleman of business knowledge 























and habits:” he took the theatre, and went 
to work. 

On the opening night, the scene of Mr. 
Kerten’s triumphs—which may be presumed 
not to have been confined to that small sphere, 
but to have extended, in the glory of his 
pupils, beyond the height of the Old Bailey to 
the harbor of Norfolk Island—was densely 
crammed with the old stock. The play 
was Macsern. It was performed amidst 
the usual hideous medley of fights, foul lan- 
guage, catcalls, shrieks, yells, oaths, blasphemy, 
obscenity, apples, oranges, nuts, biscuits, 
ginger-beer, porter, and pipes—not that there 
was any particular objection to the Play, but 
that the audience were, on the whole, in a 
condition of mind, generally requiring such 
utterance. Pipes of all lengths were at work 
in the gallery ; several were displayed in the 
pit. Cans of beer, each with a pint measure 
to drink from (for the convenience of gentle- 


men who had neglected the precaution of| 


bringing their own pots in their bundles), 
were carried through the dense crowd at all 


stages of the tragedy. Sickly children in| 
arms were squeezed out of shape, in all parts | 


of the house. Fish was fried at the entrance 
doors. Barricades of oyster-shells encumbered 
the pavement. Expectant half-price visitors 
to the gallery, howled defiant impatience up 
the stairs, and danced a sort of Carmagnole all 
round the building. 

It being evident, either that the attempt to 
humanise the place must be abandoned, or 
this uproar quelled—that Mr. Ketch’s dis- 
ciples must have their way, or the manager his 


—the manager made vigorous efforts for the | 


victory. The friers of fish, vendors of oysters, 


and other costermonger-scum accumulated | 


round the doors, were first removed. Of 
course they claimed to have (as every pub- 
lic abuse in England does) a vested right in 
their wrong-doing. They resisted with all 
their might, and asserted that they were 
legally privileged by the New River Company. 
The inexorable manager, taking all risks upon 
himself, dislodged them nevertheless, by the 
aid of the police, and persisted night after 
night. The noisy sellers of beer inside the 
Theatre were next to be removed. They 
resisted, too, and offered a large weekly 
consideration “for leave to sell and call.” 
The management was obdurate, and rooted 
them out. Children in arms were next 
to be expelled. Orders were given to the 
senep-telem to refuse them admission ; but 
these were found extremely difficult to be 
enforced, as the women smuggled babies in 
under their shawls and aprons, and even 
rolled them up to look like cloaks. <A little 
experience of such artifices led to their 
detection at the doors; and the Play soon 
began to go on, without the shrill interrup- 
tions consequent on the unrolling of dozens 
of __ unfortunate little mummies every 
ight. 
ut the most intolerable defilement of the 
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place remained. The outrageous language 
was unchecked; and while that lasted, any 
effectual purification of the audience and 
establishment of deeency, was impossible. 
Mr. Phelps, not to be diverted from his 
object, routed out an old Act of Parliament, 
in which there was a clause visiting the use 
of bad language in any public place with a 
certain fine, on proof of the offence before a 
magistrate. This clause he caused to be 
printed in great placards, and posted up in 
various conspicuous parts of the Theatre. 
He also had it printed in small hand-bills. 
To every person who went into the gallery, 
one of these hand-bills was given with his 
pass-ticket. He was seriously warned that 
the Act would be enforced; and it was 
enforced with such rigor, that on several 
occasions Mr. Phelps stopped the play to 
have an offender removed—on other occa- 
sions went into the gallery, with a cloak 
over his theatrical dress, to point out some 
other offender who had escaped the vigilance 
of the police—on all occasions kept his pur- 
pose, and his inflexible determination steadily 
to carry it, before the vagabonds with whom 
he had to deal—on no occasion showed them 
fear or favour. Within a month, the Jack 
Ketch party, thoroughly disheartened and 
amazed, gave in; and not an interruption was 
heard from the beginning to the end of a five 
act tragedy. 

We cannot forbear remarking, that we 
earnestly commend this example to the notice 
of our best stipendiary magistrates, and to the 
principal directors of the Police. The flagrant 
use of coarse and shocking expressions by 
ruffianly boys, and other idle fellows, in the 
parks and fields, is a national disgrace to the 
existence of which we can bear strong testi- 
mony. It is one of the commonest and least- 
checked offences against public decency 
within our experience. About the Regent’s 
Park and Primrose Hill, especially on holidays 
when those places have been filled with 
orderly people and their children, we have 
had occasion for some years to notice the ex- 
tent of this pollution of decent ears, and the 
perfect repose with which it has been received 
by listening constables. 

The Manager having now established order 
and silence, proceeded with his purpose of 
establishing a home for the high drama at 
Sadler’s.Wells. In his first season, he pre- 
sented SHAKSPEARE’s plays of HaMLet, Kine 
Joun, THE MrrcHANtT OF VENICE, OTHELLO, 
and RicHarpD THE THIRD, in all one hundred 
and six nights. Besides which, he further 
produced, as imperfect substitutes for Jack 
Ketch, Beaumont and FLercuer, Massinaer, 
SHEeripDAN, Hotcrort, Brron, Butwer, and 
KNowLgs. 

In his second season, besides producing 
three original plays, he presented THE 
Winter’s Tag, forty-five nights. In the suc- 
cessive seasons between that time and the pre- 
sent, he has produced other original tragedies, 
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and has many times performed THE Trempsst, 
MacsetH without the musie as originally 
written, CorIoLaAnus, CYMBELINE, JULIUS 
Casar, Henry tHe Eicuta, ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA, and Mr. Horne’s reconstruction 
of Tue Ducness or Mauri. In the spring of 
the present year, we had the means of know- 
ing that Mr. Puetrs had acted Shakspeare, 
at Sadler’s Wells, one thousand nights. 

It is to be observed that these plays have 
not been droned through, in the old jog-trot 
dreary matter-of-course manner, but have 
been presented with the utmost care, with 
great intelligence, with an evidently sincere 
desire to understand and illustrate the beauties 
of the poem. The smallest character has 
been respectfully approached and studied ; 
the smallest accessory has been well con- 
sidered ; every artist in his degree has been 
taught to adapt his part, in the complete 
effect, to all the other parts uniting to make 
up the whole. The outlay has been very 
great; but, having always had a sensible 
purpose and a plain reason, has never 
missed its mark. The illusion of the scene 
has invariably been contrived in a most 
striking, picturesque, and ingenious manner. 
A completeness has been attained, which at 
twenty times the cost could never have been 
bought, if Mr. Phelps were not a gentleman 
in spirit, and an accomplished and devoted 
student of his art. 

The management and audience have re- 
acted on each other. Sensible of the pains 
bestowed on everything presented to them, the 
audience have desired to show their apprecia- 
tion of such care, and have studied the plays 
from the books, and have really come to 
the Theatre for their intellectual profit. 


or a good play could be found anywhere 
than is to be found at Sadler’s Wells. The 
management, on the other hand, constantly 
addressing itself to the improved taste it has 
bred, is constantly impelled to advance. 

The prices of admission are, to the boxes, 
three shillings and two shillings ; to the pit, a 
shilling ; to the gallery, sixpence. The latter 
is now as orderly as a lecture-room. The pit, 
which is very capacious, is made very com- 
fortable, and is constantly filled by respectable 
family visitors, A father sits there with his 
wife and daughters, as quietly, as easily, as 
free from all offence, as in his own house. 
The natural result is, that he goes there ; that 
staid and serious people of the neighbourhood 
who once abhorred the name of a Theatre, 
are frequenters of this one; and that the 
place which was a Nuisance, is become quite 
a household word. 

We sincerely believe that if a man as earnest 
and as sensible as Mr. Phelps, could do in 
very many English towns what Mr. Phelps 
has done in this suburb of London, he would 
supply a great want which few observant 
persons can fail to acknowledge, and would 
do a giant’s work in the discouragement of 
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low sensual enjoyments, as well as in the 
conquering of prejudices not by any means 
without foundation. 


TWO ASPECTS OF TRELAND. 


THE SECOND ASPECT. 


No CEdipus came to solve the riddle of 
Treland’s destiny. Heaven itself put forth 
its hand, and amid the most awful calamities 
which ever swept over a nation, burst the 
fatal spell which for ages had bound down 
the people in unspeakable misery. A plague 
fell on the sole root by which hung the lives 
of five millions of human beings. Famine 
followed, The stricken people perished. They 
lay dead in thousands in their squalid cabins. 
They were rolled up on the road-sides like 
black and wasted mummies. They dropped 
in dumb inanition amid their shrivelling 
kindred, who were too feeble to bury them. 
Treland’s ages of evil seemed resolved into one 
wide death. 

But the mighty calamity, annihilated, with 
mortal life, inborn prejudices more powerful 
than life or death itself. The die was cast— 
the hour was come! At that terrible cry of 
famishing thousands, humanity rose in its 
divine greatness. England forgot “ Repeal,” 
rebellion, and everything but the inalienable 
fraternity of men—the eternal law in the 
heart impelling to succour misery and to 
save the perishing. To the very ends of the 
earth thrilled the horror of that great mis- 
fortune; and America poured in, from her 
fulness, her sustaining corn. 

The eye of the whole civilised world gazed 
in wonder at the food-ruin of a whole nation ; 
and every generous mind ruminated ear- 
nestly on a remedy. The people were dying, 
but undeceived. Many a true man now 
brought forth his remedy for the woes of 
Ireland—Sir Robert Peel proclaimed his 
great scheme of renovation ; and, out of the 
united effort of the British Parliament, Ireland 
promised to present a new aspect. A new 
day dawned, great, real, and progressive. 

The old heron had sat on the lofty trees 
of Sporeen; had fished by its lonely lake 
and moorland stream for many a year, when, 
one day, there came a ear driving to that 
solitary place. Beside the Irish driver, sat a 
man who had evidently fed on the fat of John 
Bull’s farms. He was of no great stature, 
but of robust build. He wore a blue coat 
with gilt buttons, a capacious yellow waist- 
coat, an ample white hat : his countenance was 
ruddy and sunburnt. He looked about with 
a quick and keen eye. There was evident 
wonder in it, and from his tongue came a 
frequent “God bless me!” When he got 
to the house, he looked up to its roof 
on all sides, and stood in silent amazement 
on those very steps—still lordly in their deso- 
lation—upon which the former master had so 
suddenly met his fate, He hastened from spot 
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to spot, shook gate-posts, and gazed up at the 
wondrous altitude of trees. He walked out 
to the moorlands, looked here and there, at 
the hills, upon the lake on the heath, to the 
woods enveloping the house, asked a thousand 
— of the grey-brown coated Irish 

river, and again said, “God bless me!” 
That done, he went off again, dug with a small 
spade as deep as he could into the ground, 
first in one place and then in another, and 
looked at the soil upon it as though he ex- 

cted to see particles of gold. Then he 

ustled away to the rich meadows below the 

woods ; tracked the margin of the river which 
bounded them ; again thrust in his divining 
rod ; then gazed upon the decaying old hall ; 
dark, grand, and melancholy, without one 
living smoke in its score of chimneys. Once 
more the stranger exclaimed, “God bless 
me!” 

He evidently had some design on the old, 
widowed, and desolate Sporeen. Had he 
fallen in love with her ? It seemed very likely ; 
for he came again—and, in a short time, 
again. He mounted a horse. He rode round 
the woods, along the moorlands, away to the 
distant hills. He sate for many hours on a 
great stone on a heathy slope, some quarter of 
a mile from the hall, and wrote in his memo- 
randum-book. Was he a poet ? and had the 
spot inspired him ? He did not look like one. 

Some weeks afterwards there came a hand- 
some brougham, driven by a servant in 
livery, with another person by his side, on the 
box. It made its way directly to the hall of 
Sporeen: and out of it got the same blue- 
coated, white-hatted, easy-fitting-yellow-waist- 
coated Englishman, What! does that far- 
mer-like, hard-headed man own an equipage 
like that ? and is he a poet, after all ? 

But stop! another follows him—a tall, 
middle-aged, slender man, with the unmis- 
takeable impress of a gentleman. He looks 
round with an eye-glass. He, too, stands on 
those formerly fatal steps, and says, “ But, 
Mr. Goodacre—how very desolate !” 

“Ay,” returns Mr. Goodacre—* but what 
fertility! what wood! what meadows! what 
moorlands! Why, Sir Thomas, I engage that 
in less than a twelvemonth, you shall say it 
is one of the finest places in the three king- 
doms. A thousand acres of enclosure (two 
hundred of it of fattest meadows) and three 
thousand acres of moorland! Why, it is a 
princely bargain. I engage, Sir Thomas, that 
the enclosed land shall yield an immediate 
rent of thirty shillings per acre, and that two 
thousand acres of the moorland shall be 
fenced in a couple of years, and yield from 
thirteen to fifteen shillings per acre ; neither 
will the remaining thousand for planting 
prove unprofitable. Say the word, and I will 
take the bargain off your hands, though I 
borrow two-thirds of the money.” 

Sir Thomas continues to look round through 
his glass, and makes remarks ; though he is 
silent on Mr. Goodacre’s proposal. “Why, 
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Mr. Goodacre,” he continues, “the house 
seems to me thoroughly rotten—it must come 
down, stick and stone.’ 

“Excuse me, Sir Thomas,” replies Mr. 
Goodacre, “but not a brick of it must be 
moved, The shell is as sound as an acorn, 
Strip the roof, examine its timbers, and make 
all safe there with wood and slate—scour and 
paint the outside—re-glaze and refit within 
—and you will see it come out as noble a 
house as a prince royal need have. That, 
Sir Thomas, is your chief expense. See what 
wood you have for making your enclosures ! 
A few scores of Irish men at a shilling a day 
will do wonders.” 

“But they are a desperate race,” said Sir 
Thomas; “they murdered the former pro- 
prietor, and what if they should murder us ? 
They tell me that they have no sense of 
benefits, and that they shoot their best friends 
from behind hedges from sheer blood-thirsti- 
ness.” 

The yellow-waistcoated steward, looked not 
at Sir Thomas as he talked, but stretched his 
eyes over the landscape. “Sir Thomas,” he 
replied, “don’t imagine Irishmen such geese. 
I hove seen a good deal of Ireland since I 
was on the look-out for land, and I find them 
’cute fellows. They understand a benefit as 
well as you or I; but for that reason no man 
on earth can persuade them to mistake a 
mischief for a good turn, They won’t work, 
people say. No, certainly not, when they 
get nothing for it. But I will show you, 
Sir Thomas, what wonders a shilling a day 
will do. I have seen Irishmen working on 
scores of those estates which have been bought 
out of the Encumbered Estates Court, and I 
never saw men work better. When a man 
had his potato plot for ten pounds per acre, 
and was expected to work all the year round 
for it—when he never from year’s end to 
year’s end saw the shine of money for his 
labour—why, naturally, he became down 
hearted and dogged. To work!—as the: 
Scotch poet said when he was asked why he 
did not get up ina morning—“he had nae 
motive.” In Ireland, Irishmen have no motive. 
But, Sir, they have long worked in England 
as reapers, as navvies, as bricklayer’s clerks, 
as anything where they get money-wages 
The Irishman works in America. He is, they 
say, a new creature there ; for he exists under 
totally new circumstances; and more, he 
saves! The Irishman saves! He sends over 
hither every year large sums to his relatives, 
to help them in their misery, or to help them 
out of it. During the famine, Irishmen in 
America sent over not less than four hundred 
thousand pounds to assist their friends in 
their sufferings, or to help them across the 
Atlantic.” 

“Ts that true?” said Sir Thomas, taking 
down his eye-glass, and looking long at Mr. 
Goodacre. 

“True as I stand here,” said the steward ; 
“and such a people must have prime good stuff 
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in them. It is just as true, too, that there is 
a vast deal of what wants getting rid of— 
ignorance, and vindictiveness, These “en- 
cumbered” men were a wretched race! 
They were the tools and victims of a false, 
inhuman, impolitic system ; which was two- 
edged—it cut both them and their victims— 
it ruined them and their country. But we 
see the remedy now. Emigration is removing 
ahuge pressure of population. Men of capital 
and of science are Seteniee to see what may 
be done here. There will soon be new means 
of communication; new manufactures—im- 
provements. Above all, and as a foundation 
for all, English capitalists and English agri- 
cultural science will take the place of the old 
broken-down, proud, and inéurable half-castes, 
who filled the country with ruin and misery. 
Wherever Englishmen have purchased, they 
are satisfied with their bargains—and they 
find the people delighted to work for them. 
Instead of all those bugbears which have been 
spread of their jealousy of Englishmen, the 
people say, ‘We like you Englishmen, be- 
cause we can rely on you—and we like your 
money. True, they would naturally be 


jealous of English labourers—but who wants 
them here? who would bring them? La- 
bourers here are plentiful, cheap, and good. 
I would not have a single Englishman em- 
ployed here, except as a farmer. Let us have 
some good, substantial, intelligent farmers, as 
models and examples ; but let us employ—as 


builders, carpenters, artisans, labourers—none 
but Irish. That will spread universal satis- 
faction.” 

“ But would you turn out the tenants? 
Would not that exasperate them to revenge ?” 

“Why, there are not half so many tenants 
yet as we shall want. We can accommodate 
all that are capable of taking a farm of not 
less than fifty acres; and none who wanted 
less would I have. A farm that does not 
require a couple of horses’ labour is a bad 
concern.” 

“ But all the small tenants, who are so 
wretched, what will you do with them ?” 

“Turn them into labourers at a shilling 
a day. We can employ them all. Every 
labourer shall, if you do not object, have his 
acre of land, to employ his family and him- 
self on odd evenings and mornings; not at 
ten pounds per acre, but at the same rate as 
the farms are let at.” ° 

“Where will you locate them ?” asked Sir 
Thomas, considering ; “ I see no village.” 

“Do you see yonder pretty lake out in the 
moorland, about a mile hence? That lake isa 
mile and a half long. You see how the lands, 
swelling and undulating and scored by little 
glens, run down to the water. And what a 
pleasant light scattered wood of birch trees 
clothes this side of it! There, I propose to 
lay out a village. It shall be a village of 
English cottages ; each with its acre-garden, 
little pigstye, and hen-house over it. The 
street shall run along the margin of the lake.” 
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“ Quite Arcadian,” said Sir Thomas, smil- 
ing; “but will you not soon have a pretty 
swarm of squatters there ?” 

“Not one. A clause in every agreement 
or lease against under-letting will stop that. 
In fact, the tenants will find it their best 
interest to please you; an upright, conscien- 
tious man they soon appreciate. Only a 
quarter of a mile below this lake, behind 
that range of hills, lies a large village, on 
the estate of Sir John Balthorne. Sir John 
and his neighbour are cutting a canal from 
the sea, only a mile distant; and very shortly, 
boats, capable of sailing to Liverpool, will 
enter, as into a harbour, and —— all sorts 
of necessaries, at the lowest market prices, 
into the very midst of the people; while they, 
in turn, carry off our produce. Let us cut 
our canal, and we can have a little fleet of 
fishing-boats lying here, and merchant-vessels 
besides. We must have also a fishing hamlet.” 

“Upon my word !” said Sir Thomas, laugh- 
ing, “you build villages as rapidly and readily 
as other people build castles in the air.” 

“Tam talking of things that are actually 
now doing in various places on this western 
coast, Sir Thomas. It is no mere dream ; 
no Utopia, that I am contemplating ; I am 
only planning for the future on a basis of 
things already in active operation. In fact, 
Sir, you must take a trip up this side of the 
country. You will see what lovely lakes and 
rivers; what picturesque mountains ; what 
admirable bays and harbours this country 
abounds with. In short, every human in- 
ducement is presented on this estate for 
active, intelligent Englishmen to settle ; in- 
stead of going all the way to Western 
America, Canada, or to Australia.” 

“But where will you find estates for all?” 
asked Sir Thomas. 

“Estates! why, besides the encumbered 
estates—and there are plenty of them yet— 
there are four millions of acres of waste land 
in Ireland, an immense extent of which is ex- 
cellent. The more the success and satisfac- 
tion of the English purchasers here are 
known, the more English will settle. There 
are many old English families of the nobility 
who have estates in Ireland, who have done a 

reat deal already, and they will do more. 

he Irish families will soon catch the spirit; 
and imitate. Irish as well as English capi- 
talists—men of active habits and enlightened 
views—will become estate owners, when they 
see that it is both safe and profitable. A 
new race, and new blood, will supersede the 
old half-caste, wrong-headed, and “ encum- 
bered” generation. This is the true and sub- 
stantial foundation of Ireland’s renovation, 
and at the work of advancing this renovation 
we must all labour earnestly. I know nothing 
that can be more delightful than the prosecu- 
tion of such labours, which, while they build 
up new fortunes, extend the splendour and 
influence of old fortunes.” 

“You are right,” said Sir Thomas, thought- 
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fully ; “I begin to feel that I shall find years 
of a novel, and, I trust, patriotic, excitement 
here.” 

“ By-the-by,” continued the steward, “we 
must have a school. J have got a plan for 
it. There it is, with its belfry,” pulling the 
plan from his pocket. “Cannot you tancy 
you see it, Sir Thomas, already peeping over 
the birch trees there in the middle of the 
village that is to be? For my part, I could 
think I heard the bell ringing.” 

“ But, you forget—all the people are 
Catholics, and they will not let the children 
be taught by us heretics. The priests will 
spoil all that part of your Utopia.” 

“No, they won't,” said the steward; “ we 
will do just as Mr. Ellis, the brother of the 
Member for Leicester, has done. Mr. Ellis, 
you know, some years ago bought an estate in 
Galway. He had satisfied himself long before 
the Encumbered Estates Act was dreamt of, 
that an English capitalist might come here 
and invest his money well, and at the same 
time to the essential advantage of Ireland. 
He soon found that all the raw-head and 
bloody-bone stories of Irish country life had 
but one foundation—injustice and oppression : 
that a just man was as safe here as anywhere. 
He employed the Irish, and found them not 
only willing, but zealous labourers. He gave 
them a shilling a day.” 

“*A shilling a day’ is evidently your 
panacea for all the evils of Ireland,” remarked 
the baronet, drily. 

“Well, Sir, Mr. Ellis had always more men 
on his list at a shilling a day, than he could 
employ, and those employed saved money and | 


|former days. 





went to America, Their places, as vacated, 
were filled up by the next on his list. He 
built a mhool, got a good schoolmaster, and 
desired the people to send their children. 
They were all Catholics, but they came. The 
priests took the alarm, and commanded the 
people to keep their children from the school. 
Still the children came, and very soon came 
the Catholic archbishop ; saw the school, and 
issued his prohibition against the children fre- 
quenting it. Mr. Ellis was now alarmed ; but 
he explained to the parents that’ he did not 
want to proselytise the children ; he only 
wished to educate them so as to qualify them 
for conducting their worldly affairs; and as 
many of the children came a long way, he said 
he would give them a bit of dinner. These 
two arguments triumphed. The dinner and 
the indifference to proselytism left his school 
as full as ever. Ina while the Catholic arch- 
bishop came again. He looked round the 
school, said ‘Very good! very good!’ and 
went away. 

“Thus Mr. Ellis got all that he expected to 
get in the first instance. If he pressed for 
more, he would have lost all. He would only 
have defeated himself. But he has shown us, 
that we may get the lands of Ireland occupied 
by intelligent and substantial proprietors ; 
the people employed and contented ; and the | 
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children educated in the plain elements of 
secular knowledge. This is our foundation,— 
on which time and knowledge and mutual 
confidence will raise a superstructure which 
shall astonish our children.” 

Sir Thomas was silent for several minutes. 
He was revolving what the steward had said ; 
but he was soon interrupted by a servant, 
who came to say that the builder with his men 
were come ; and Sir Thomas and the steward 
hurried off to the house. 

Soon after this conversation there might 
be seen approaching the mansion of Sporeen 
wagons, with ladders, ropes, tools, and lime, 
attended by a score of men. The doors of 
the hall were thrown open ; and the master- 
builder was seen extremely busy on the roof, 
with his rule in his hand, directing his men 
to strip off the slates, and let them down to 
the ground in baskets. His object was to 
get the roof thus thoroughly repaired before 


| winter, that the internal restoration might be 


going on securely during that season. When 
spring came, scaffolding rose all round the 
house. Windows and doors were cleared 
away without remorse, and the walls stood 
as naked of glass or wood-work as on the day 
they were raised; while all below was one 
great wilderness of heaps of decayed timbers 


}and rubbish. 


Within twelve months, Sporeen stood once 
more in greater splendour even than in 
Although the mansion pre- 
sented the same general appearance as it did 


|in its palmy days, a few touches of architec- 
tural beauty were modestly, rather than ob- 


trusively, added. Roof, doors, windows, were 
fresh and bright, and complete. The noble 
flight of steps in front was scoured and 
whitened ; their dazzling formality relieved 
by the green foliage of creepers, which were 
aliowed to encroach over the sides and ends 
of the stones. The rubbish, and the lime, 
and tools,and wocd of the workmen, were 
swept away from the courtyard of the house, 
and the walks and shrubberies were once more 
restored to all their beguty by new gravel, 
and the attentions of the gardener. Gates 
again swung in all the neatness of paint and 
smoothness of hinges, instead of stooping to- 
wards the earth in sullen decay ; and through 
these drove eight vans laden with splendid 
new furniture. Never since Sporeen House 
was first raised, had it presented so brilliant 
an appearance both inside and outside. 

At length, one fine day towards the end 
of October, a capacious family carriage, 
heavily laden with imperials, trunks, boxes, 
and baskets, drove up to the house of Spo- 
reen, A cluster of eager curly heads were 
thrust out of each window. It contained 
Lady Wellbury and the children. Sir Thomas 
was already there to receive them; and as 
they all ascended that beautiful flight of steps 
where the old regime had died out in sudden 
terror, Sir Thomas and Lady Wellbury and 
their troop of happy children steod, and 
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looked round in delight. It was the inaugu- 
ration of the new regime. Lady Wellbury 
had no occasion to say, as Sir Thomas had 
done, “ What a desolate place!” But her ex- 
clamation was, “ How very charming !” and 
more than half-a-dozen juvenile voices re- 
echoed the words—“ Oh! what a very pretty 
place !” 

The family had scarcely got settled in its new 
abode before other carriages and cars from 
the neighbouring towns came driving up to 
Sporeen ; for Sir Thomas had sent word to 
his friends in England, that for shooting, 
fishing, salmon and trout in shoals; hares, 
pheasants, partridges, and grouse in thousands ; 
there never was such a district. And soon 
Sporeen, its woods, and its'moorlands, wit- 
nessed as gay and jolly a life as if no dark 
tragedy had ever stained its threshold. 

Meanwhile, the steward was not idle. He 
was seen riding rapidly over the moorlands, 
now in this direction, now in that. He hada 
couple of land-surveyors measuring and stak- 
ing out enclosures. He had a number of men 
in the woods marking out the proper timber 
to fell a month or two later, for posts, rails, 
and all the necessary demands of enclosures, 
He had many other men laying out the 
new village on the border of the lake. It 
consisted only of a single row of detached 
cottages, with their gardens behind them on 
the slope. If more were wanted in time, a 
second street or row of them was to run 
parallel at the back of the first gardens ; and 
| the school-house and a general shop were 
placed in a little square in the centre ; which 
would be completed by other buildings that 
might be required in time. 

The steward was anxious to complete a 
score of houses before winter for as many 
labourers and their families, or otherwise the 
men would lose much of their time in going 
to and fro between their distant cabins an 
their work. Sir Thomas was soon witness 
to the actual struggle there was for employ- 
ment at a shillinga day. The steward and 
himself were eagerly lok by applicants 
wherever they were seen. They came by 
crowds up to the house; they ran in all 
directions to overtake them on the moorlands, 
as they caught sight of them on horseback ; 
and as all possible progress was desirable 
with the village, a great number were em- 
ployed. Some were set to post and rail out 
the gardens, and plant quicksets for hedges. 
Some gathered the loose stones from the 
moorland, which in places nearly covered 
them, for these were to build the cottages. 
Others cut the heather which was to thatch 
them, and carted it to the side of the village. 
Many waited on the builders with stones 
and mortar, and others were employed in 
breaking stones to Macadamise the village 
street. It was marvellous—with plenty of 
hands and under the eyes of Sir Thomas and 
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them to dry them. With their grey-stone 
walls and heather roofs, they had a moorland 
look, but were far too neat for Irish cabins, 
Mr. Goodacre said to Sir Thomas that he knew 
very well that the neatness required by him 
would be very troublesome to the inhabitants 
for a good while. They would miss the nice 
holes in mud floors, where geese could paddle 
and pigs wallow, and they would miss still 
more the refuse pit at the front door, 
which he had prohibited; but he meant to 
accustom them to somewhat more civilised 
habits. 

Tn a few months a regular hamlet appeared ; 
its gardens scattered with the pleasant green 
of fruit trees, which gave the place a clothed 
look. Before winter set in—the cottages being 
considered dry enough—the men and their 
families were allowed to take possession. Sir 
Thomas was afraid that the villagers wouldsoon 
disturb and diminish his trout (with which 
the lake abounded), but the steward advised 
that this lake should be given up to com- 
merce, as there was a still larger one on the 
property; and that the people should beallowed 
to angle at their pleasure. Sir Thomas at 
first shook his head at the proposal, but soon 
consented ; for it was found that it would be 
absolutely necessary to build a second row of 
cottages in the spring; and the little canal, 
which was to connect the lake with that of 
Sir John Belthorne’s, was positively decided 
upon. 

Alas for the poor old heron! It could find 
no solitary spot on the margins of the lakes 
to watch for its prey. The tree upon which 
it had passed the greater part of its life had 
been felled. Bewildered and affrighted, it flew 
away. Some said it died; for no one had 
seen it since the arrival of the new Squire. 

And here we must leave our friends at 
their labours ; which are likely to continue 
for years. There are the farms to lay out; 
farm-houses to build. There are roads to lead 
out from the hall to the village, and from the 
village to the next high road. Peasants have 
been employed to collect sacks of hawthorn 
hips to sow at Sporeen for the many miles of 
hedges that will be wanted ; and all sorts of 
seeds of trees for future plantations. <A plan- 
tation of many acres, under the care of the 
gardeners, has been made, and carefully fenced 
with split oak-paling from the incursions of 
hares and rabbits. 

Sir Thomas has discovered a new pleasure 
in life—that of planting a new colony. He 
has grown quite enthusiastic in the work, 
and thoroughly enamoured of his plans and 
improvements. He thanks Mr. Goodacre 
heartily and often for the exquisite and un- 
failing source of a broad, animating, and 
active enjoyment that he has opened up to 
him. He has emigrated, and yet is at home. 
New mountains, a new ocean expanse, new 
woods, aud heather, and lakes are around 


the steward—in what a short time the cottages | him—new people, new habits, and new in- 
were completed, and had fires burning in!terests—and yet he knows that in a very 
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short time he can be in London or on his Eng- 
lish property. He has all the freshness of 
adventure and enterprise of a far-off land, 
and yet he is in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Not an hour but has 
its object—not a year, for many a year to 
come, but has some great hope to realise. He 
has made a canal, roads, and new plantations. 
Above all, he has created a branch of industry, 
scarcely ever followed before his time :—he 
has established fisheries ; which not only give 
employment to many who would be other- 
wise starving, but afford a wholesome change 
of food to his agricultural peasants. His 
villages and schools lie warm and bright 
before him, all warmly nestling round his 
heart. There is no danger of his neglecting 
his Irish estate; if he do not, on the con- 
trary, neglect his English one. 

Sir Thomas is one of a now rapidly in- 
creasing number, who are engaged in a new 
planting of Ireland—more fortunate than the 
planting of Munster—for it requires not a 
single soldier; and tends only toa union of 
races, to the employment of a people who 
have passed through subjugation, proscrip- 
tion, and famine, to the final peace, it is to 
be hoped, of progressive industry and en- 
lightenment. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

WE are familiar nowadays with plates and 
dishes furnished by the potter, and need not 
be very rich before we have it in our power 
to drink tea and coffee out of porcelain. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a dust-heap in the 
country that does not contain fragments of 
European pottery. But these fragments would 
have been kept in a velvet case some hundred 
years ago; for although the potter’s art is 
very ancient, it is perhaps not very gene- 
rally known that the extent to which a 
taste for something very much harder than 
crockery prevailed in the dear old middle 
ages, gave so little countenance to the potter, 
that his arts had to be rediscovered; and a 
complete history of the rise and progress of 
our jugs and mugs, as they are now daily in 
familiar use, need not begin at a date very 
much earlier than the reign of good Queen 
Bess. A china mug, such as we now label “ A 
Present for Elizabeth” the little daughter, 
was, in those days, a fit present for Elizabeth 
the great queen, and was a gift actually made 
to her by a wealthy subject. Yet Elizabeth 
was far from simple in her tastes; the 
gold and silver plate, which was in use among 
the high and mighty in those days that knew 
not china, was in her establishment displayed 
on a scale calculated to astonish all am- 
bassadors. Her Mightiness had also a ward- 
robe of two thousand dresses; yet, even to 
her sophisticated taste, most grateful was the 
present of a china mug. 

There being no crockery for table use 
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among the English before the time of Eliza- 
beth, is a large deduction to be made from the 
comfort of the good old times. We may name 
another deduction :—the want of looking- 
glasses by the ladies, who were said to have 
been content with peeping at themselves in 
buckets of water. It is enough, however, to 
say, that they had no crockery, and the very 
rich used gold and silver plate, while humbler 
people used a composition very much like our 
pewter, called electrum. “Change silver 
plate or vessel,” Bacon says, “into the com- 
pound stuff, being a kind of silver electre, 
and turn the rest to coin.” We change our 
silver plate now also into “a compound stuff 
—a kind of electre,” or electro-plate. Alas 
for the poor rich! When porcelain was very 
dear, they rejoiced greatly, abandoned their 
metallic cups and dishes, and luxuriated 
in china-ware. Porcelain became cheap ; 
expensive cups were closely imitated, and so, 
as far as comfort permitted, the rich went 
back to their al and silver plate again. 
Now gold and silver plate is closely imitated. 
Ifa man has a set of silver dish-covers, he can- 
not be ostentatious if he will, for all men 
charitably suppose him to possess discretion, 
and believe that they are plated. Gold and 
silver will be dethroned from their places at 
the festive board, as china has been, whenever 
anybody will discover something else that is 
extremely dear, and for a while, at any rate, 
able to defy the imitator. 

Crockery, we all know, has, in its day, been 
idolised by men of taste and fashion, in their 
generation. Augustus the Strong, who wore 
a helmet weighing twenty pounds, and could 
break a horse-shoe into fragments with his 
finger and thumb, was called the Porcelain 
King ; he gave, on one occasion, a regiment 
of dragoons in exchange for twenty-two large 
vases. At the late Mr. Beckford’s sale, in 
Bath, the accumulation of cups and saucers 
might have been fairly underlined as “ most 
stupendous,” by the auctioneer. It was said 
that Mr. Beckford had so many sets of china, 
that he could have breakfast served to him in 
anew set every day throughout the twelve- 
month. Addison has left word to us con- 
cerning his own time, that “ China vessels are 
playthings for women of all ages. An old 
lady of fourscore shall be as busy in cleaning 
an Indian Mandarin, as_ her agg ord 
daughter is in dressing her baby.” ings 
were the China merchants in those palmy 
days, and fostered the potter’s art so as to 
encourage the production of luxurious ser- 
vices. Of one service made at Chelsea, 
Horace Walpole tells us that the price was 
one thousand two hundred pounds. In our 
own day large prices are given by collectors 
for rare specimens of early manufacture. A 
pair of “singularly fine cups,” without any 
saucers, fetched, at the Strawberry Hill sale, 
twenty-five guineas; and, unfortunately, came 
to the hands of their purchaser broken in 
the packing. A small coffee-cup, at Stowe, 
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weighing three ounces, was sold for six-and- 
forty guineas. 

Since there are many amateurs in porcelain 
whom it is not hard to deceive, and since 
there are some ways of deceiving even the 
most accomplished, a trade in old china will 
sometimes bring good returns to any man 
with pliability of conscience. For example, 
before hard porcelain was understood at 
Sévres, there was a soft kind made there, and 
beautifully painted; as it was made only 
between the years 1740 and 1769, it is ex- 
tremely rare and costly. Suddenly several 
individuals exhibited a most promiscuous taste 
for soft ware porcelain, of all sorts, whether 
valuable or not. At length their object was 
discovered ; they could scrape off the glaze, 
and with it the painting, upon this material, 
which had absorbed the glaze so much that 
on a second baking a fresh portion of it was 
brought out. This second glaze could then 
be painted in imitation of the choicest Sévres 
of the soft kind, and deceive the most acute- 
In this way a large fortune was accumulated 
by a dealer, who is now no more among the 
living. 

We have been reading lately the very 
interesting book concerning we and 
Porcelain written by Mr. Marryatt, and luxu- 
riously illustrated by Mr. Murray’s liberality 
with coloured plates of jugs and mugs, and 
all their kindred, as they are seen in the 
forms most prized by collectors. If we now 
amuse and interest our readers with the 
information we propose to furnish, let them 
pay their thanks to Mr. Marryatt for having 
built and filled the storehouse out of which 
we fetch our grain. 

Pottery and porcelain differ not only in 
quality, but, to a certain extent, they differ 
also in their nature. The plain distinction 
between them is obvious enough. Pottery, 
like our pipkins and stone ware, is opaque ; 
or is translucid, being a sort of cross- 

reed between pottery and glass. In the way 
of etymology the matter is reversed, the deri- 
vation of the word Pottery is quite trans- 
parent ; that of Porcelain, however, it is not 
possible to see through. The ordinary theory 
about the origin of the word is as follows :— 
It comes out of the Portuguese, that nation 
being once upon a time monopolist of Eastern 
trade, fingered much Oriental money in the 
shape of shells, which, on account of a fanci- 
ful resemblance between their backs and the 
backs of little pigs, were commonly called 
orcelana, At this similitude we grunt a 
ittle ; but the shells being called porcellana, 
that name presently was transferred by 
merchants to the thin, shell-like substance of 
the Oriental cups with which they made 
acquaintance, oak so china-ware acquired the 


name of porcelain, and porcellana so became 
the Portuguese word for a cup. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the first part of this 
theory, it is found that the word pourcelaine 
existed in the French language before China 
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porcelain was brought to Europe, and it then 
signified a stone prized well enough to be set 
in company with gold and pearls. Perhaps 
it was chalcedony; milky, translucent, and 
therefore very likely to have suggested to the 
Portuguese their name for the shell-money 
and the cups. Taking this fact into account, 
we must suppose the before-mentioned theory 
to have been saddled by etymologists on the 
backs of little pigs, for their own private 
riding. 

Pottery and porcelain, then, being two dis- 
tinct things, we will treat of them distinctly. 
Of each there are said to be two kinds, hard 
or soft; a kind that can, and a kind that 
cannot, be scratched with a knife. If pottery 
and porcelain are the two great kingdoms of 
crockery, these are their classes. And each | 
class is subdivided into genera, each genus. || 
into species; we shall not, however, be minute | 
upon such matters; it is not worth while. 
Into each kingdom we shall travel with eyes 


unscientific and profane, to make note of || 


whatever things we may believe to be most 
worthy of attention. 

Painted pottery first came into Europe 
through Ttaly ; and to begin at the beginning, 
we must go back to the Crusades and the || 
Mussulmen, and that atrocious king of | 
Majorca, Nazaredeck, who confined twenty 
thousand Christians in his dungeons. In 
1115, after twelve months of resistance from 
the Saracens, Majorca was taken, with many 
prisoners and much spoil, by Crusaders from 
Pisa. The spoil went to Pisa, and included 
the first load of painted Moorish pottery. 
Afterwards warriors who stopped at Majorca, 
on their way home from the Crusades, were 
in the habit of bringing home from thence, as 
trophy, portions of the Moorish painted ware, 
to stick into the walls of their own Christian 
churches. Painted pottery was an architec- 
tural decoration common to the Saracens, and 
at this day, among the mountains about 
Mesopotamia, humble shed-churches of the 
Nestorian Christians have crockery-ware 
fastened to their walls. 

These pieces of pottery, upon the walls of 
churches in Pisa and Pavia, were called, from 
the island whence they came, Majolica. For 
two hundred years they were objects of admi- 
ration as religious trophies, before any at- 
tempt was made to imitate them by Italian 
manufacturers. 

Luca della Robbia led the way, however, 
not as an imitator of the Moors; but alto- 
gether in an independent manner. Since he 
is to be regarded as the first of European 
potters, we ought not to pass him over lightly, 
so we take Vasari from the shelf, and turn 
to the name Luca della Robbia. He was 
born at Florence in 1400, and was handsomely 
educated, so that he could not only read and 
write, but knew a little of arithmetic. He 
was apprenticed to a goldsmith of eminence, 
who instructed him in the arts of drawing 
and modelling in wax. Luca took confidence, 
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and made attempts in bronze and marble. 
He abandoned the goldsmith’s trade, and 
worked all day with his chisel, studying at 
night ; “and this he did,” Vasari says, “ with 
so much zeal, that when his feet were often 
frozen with cold in the night time, he kept 
them in a basket of shavings to warm them, 
that he might not be compelled to discon- 
tinue his drawings.” He did this as a boy, 
and consequently prospered as a man. In 
bronze and marble he executed some great 
works ; “ but when, at the conclusior of these 
works, the master made up the reckoning of 
what he had received, and compared this with 
the time he had expended in their production, 
he perceived that he had made but small 
gains and that the labour had been excessive ; 

e determined, therefore, to abandon marble 
and bronze, resolving to try if he could not 
derive a more profitable return from some 
other source. Wherefore, reflecting that it 
cost but little trouble to work in clay, which 
is easily managed, aud that only one thing was 
required, namely, to find some method by 


which the work produced in that material | 


should be rendered durable, he considered 
and cogitated with so much good-will on this 
subject, that he fipally discovered the means 
of defending such productions from the 
injuries of time.” He discovered, in fact, a 
glaze or enamel, which gave beauty, and “an 
almost eternal durability,” to his works in 
terra cotta—works of extreme beauty. After- 
wards, he added the further invention of 
giving colour to his white enamel, and painted 
eventually flat pictures on glazed surfaces of 
terra cotta. “The fame of these works having 
a not only throughout Italy, but over 
Europe, there were so many persons de- 
sirous of possessing them, that the Florentine 
merchants kept Luca della Robbia conti- 
nually at his labour, to his great profit ; they 
then despatched the products all over the 
world.” So Luca triumphed through his 
eee, and his work was carried on by 
rothers and descendants. The Italian pot- 


tery, Majolica, was perfected afterwards under 
the patronage of the Dukes of Urbino. Raf- 
faelle himself found some, and his scholars 
many, of the painted designs for plates and 


vessels, For this reason, the Majolica has 
sometimes been styled “Raffaelle ware.” 
Bankruptcy at last became an hereditary com- 
plaint in the ducal family ; the potters’ ware 
deteriorated, and the manufactory at last was 
broken up. Among the pretty toys made in 
Majolica, were little basins (baccinetti), gifts 
for a lady-love, on which her portrait was 
painted, with her style and loving title under- 
neath, “Cecilia Bella,” or, as we might say, 
“Pretty Poll!” 

Majolica was introduced into France under 
the name of Fayence, by Catherine de Medicis. 
The manufactory was at Nevers. But directly 
we begin to mention French Pottery, we 
come to talk about Palissy. Bernard Palissy 
was aman great in mind and soul. Born of 
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poor parents about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, he acquired skill enough 
to earn his living as a land-surveyor. Land- 
surveying made it necessary for him to draw 
lines and diagrams ; so he acquired, or rather 
developed, a taste for drawing generally, and 
betook himself to copying from the great 
masters. This new talent gained him employ- 
ment in copying images, and painting upon 
glass. In his travels, he employed his mind 
in the study of the soils and minerals over 
which he passed; and to understand them 
better, he devoted his time to chemistry. 
At length, settled and married at Saintes. 
Palissy lived thifftily as a painter. A 
beautiful foreign cup of enamelled pottery 
being once shown to him, the thought sprung 
up in his fertile mind that, if he could but dis- 
cover the secret of the enamel, it would enable 
him to place his wife and family in greater 
comfort. He consumed all his savings in 
experiments, Being employed, in 1543, to 


|survey some salt marshes, he earned by that 


work a sum of money, which no persuasion 
of his wife could hinder him from spending 
on renewed experiments. All was consumed. 
The wife became shrewish, and the children 
hungered. The business that would have fed 
them was neglected ; yet Palissy clung to his 
idea, and borrowed money for another fur- 
nace. When that had been all expended, 
friends remonstrated, and neighbours sneered. 
He could buy no more fuel for his fire. He 
broke his tables up, and used the planks 
out of his floors. He discharged his assistant ; 
whom he could pay only by giving him a 
portion of his clothes. He dared not face 
his angry wife, and trembled when he saw 
his children’s hungry features. But he knew 
that he was labouring for the possible ; and 
that what is possible is certain to him who 
perseveres. He looked as cheerful as he 
could, and persevered. For sixteen years he 
wrought on; and then he discovered the 
enamel, which soon brought him fame and 
royal patronage. ‘ 

When the Reformation got afoot, Palissy 
became a reformer; but although court fa- 
vour exempted him from edicts against Pro- 
testants, it could not protect him against 
public feeling. His workshops were destroyed, 
and the King called him to Paris as his 
special servant, to protect his life. In the 
Tuileries he escaped the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew ; he lectured there to the learned 
men of the capital, on natural history and 
science ; he was then more than eighty years 
of age, but his white hairs could not plead for 
him before his enemies, and he was presently 
shut up in the Bastille. The King, visiting 
him in prison, said, “My good fellow, if you 
do not renounce your views upon religious 
matters, I shall be constrained to leave you 
in the hands of my enemies.” “ Sire,” answered 
Palissy, “those who constrain you, can never 
have power over me, because I know how to 
die.” His prosecution was averted by the 
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Duke de Montpensier ; until, at the age of 
ninety, Palissy died in prison. Palissy was only 
a potter ; but certainly not the less a hero, 

Concerning the ware painted by Palissy, it 
is to be remarked that the great father of 
French pottery, being an able naturalist, 
painted no monsters. Only the plants, and 
shells, and reptiles natural to France, were 
used by him for purposes of decoration. 

To the horror of all skilful collectors, we 
shall slip by a good many of the choicest 
commodities, Fayence of Henry the Second, 
and so on, as not interesting to our profane 
minds ; and stop next at England, where the 
first potteries seem to have been at Stratford- 
le-Bow and at Fulham. ‘The first potter’s 
ware in England, the Elizabethan, is particu- 
larly light ; and, for the reason, that it seems 
to have been made as follows, in an exceed- 
ingly inartificial manner. The old workers 
in gold and silver found their trade on the 
decline, through the introduction of so much 
foreign painted ware. They therefore entered 
into competition ; made a liquid paste, which 
they poured into their moulds instead of metal, 
therein burned it dry, and produced, after 
evaporation of the water, very light earthen 
jugs and pots of the same patterns formerly 
in use for vessels manufactured of the precious 
metals. 

For the manufacture of fine ware, however, 
it was necessary that the use of calcined flint 
should be discovered; and the mode of its 
discovery was curious. While riding to Lon- 
don, in 1720, Astbury, the younger—the pre- 
cursor of Wedgwood—* had occasion, at 
Dunstable, to seek a remedy for a disorder in 
his horse’s eyes, when the ostler of the inn, by 
burning a flint, reduced it to a fine powder, 
which he blew intothem. The potter observ- 
ing the beautiful white colour of the flint after 
calcination, instantly conceived the use to 
which it might be employed in his art.” 
When Astbury returned home, he introduced 
burnt flint into the manufacture. Now we 
come to Wedgwood, who in our country 
brought the fine ware to perfection. A few 
words about him complete all that we wish 
to say concerning pottery, and then we shall 
pass on to porcelain. 

The outline of Wedgwood’s life is already 
familiar to most of us. Son of an unsuccess- 
ful potter, he was born at Burslem, in Stafford- 
shire, in 1730. England then imported large 
quantities of earthenware from France, Hol- 
land, and Germany. Wedgwood was educated 
scantily, and at the age of eleven was a 
thrower in his brother’s pottery. Small-pox 
having lamed him in one leg (which after- 
wards was amputated), he was compelled to 
quit the wheel. He left Burslem, and was 
for a short time partner with one Harrison, at 
Stoke, where he first proved his talent as an 
ornamental potter. Then he was connected 
with a Mr. Wheildon in the manufacture of 
some fancy articles ; but Mr.Wheildon having 
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trade, Wedgwood returned to Burslem in 
1759. There he opened shop in a thatched 
manufactory upon his own account, made 
ornamental things, and prospered. So he 
took a second manufactory, and therein made 
white stone ware. That prospering, he took 
a third, and therein perfected the cream- 
coloured ware, of which he gave some pieces 
to Queen Charlotte. The Queen, delighted 
with it, ordered a whole service, and com- 
manded that it should be called after her, 
“the Queen’s ware.” This ware had a simple 
cane-coloured surface—the natural colour pro- 
duced from the burning of the fine grey marl 
found between the coal strata. resently 
Wedgwood put a coloured rim, under a tole- 
rable glaze. After awhile he learnt to cover 
the whole surface with a pattern, without 
making a great increase in the cost. The 
effect of all this progress upon the trade in 
Wedgwood-ware is thus described by a 


| foreigner writing at that period :—“ Its excel- 


lent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage 
which it possesses of sustaining the action of 
fire, its fine glaze, impenetrable to acids, the 
beauty and convenience of its form, and the 
cheapness of its price, have given rise to a 
commerce so active and so universal, that in 
travelling from Paris to Petersburg, from 
Amsterdam to the furthest port of Sweden, 
and from Dunkirk to the extremity of the 
south of France, one is served at every inn 
with Wedgwood ware. Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy are supplied with it, and vessels are 
loaded with it for the East Indies, the West 
Indies, and the continent of America.” 
Wedgwood, however, did not confine him- 
self to the manufacture of useful articles. His 
imitations of Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan 
vases, copies of cameos, medallions, tablets, &c., 
would form quite a museum by themselves. 
When the Barberini Vase was sold by auction, 
Wedgwood having determined to make copies 
of it, continued obstinately to bid against the 
Duchess of Portland. His motive, having at 
length been ascertained, it was promised that 
if he would leave off bidding, the vase should 
be lent to him for copies. So the Duchess 
bought that which is now known as the Port- 
land Vase, for one thousand eight hundred 
guineas. Wedgwood made fifty copies, which 
he sold at fifty guineas each, and then was not 
repaid for the expenses of their manufacture. 
Of course, by this time Wedgwood had his 
warehouses in London, when he was much 
aided by the skill and influence of Mr. Bentley, 
his partner. The best artists were engaged 
to design and model for him, Flaxman pro- 
ducing, among other things, a set of chess-men, 
the first ever made in pottery. Visitors from 
all parts of Europe were attracted by the works 
at Burslem, and afterwards at Wedgwood’s 
own village of Etruria, where, in the year 
1795, he died, aged sixty-five—an educated man, 
an F.R.S., and F.S.A., a man of large fortune, 
which nothing but his own intelligence and 


no great desire to cultivate that branch of| perseverance had bestowed upon him, and 
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which he had put only to liberal and honour- 
able use. 

And now that we have come to speak of 
porcelain, we must begin, of course, with the 
Chinese, who have made porcelain from very 
ancient times, aud built a tower of it near 
Nankin, in the year 1277. The Portuguese, 
as we have said, first introduced the fine wares 
of China into European use. The Chinese 
told sad tales about the way in which their 

reelain was made. The earth had to be 

ept in heaps, some hundred years; or, said 
another, no, it was no earth at all, but sea- 
shells and egg-shells were the articles out of 
which it was manufactured. The Chinese, 
like ourselves, admire old china; so the mer- 
chants fabricate old china very zealously, to 
meet the public taste. Father Solis, a Portu- 
guese missionary, wrote a treatise on the 
frauds of the Chinese. It was never printed, 
probably because it would have made a bigger 
volume than the publishers of those days cared 
to speculate upon. There is a fat little figure 
common on Chinese porcelain, which is a 
picture of Pousa, the divinity of porcelain. 
Once upon a time, an emperor ordered a set 
of cups and saucers to be made within a given 
period, and of a given pattern. It was repre- 
sented to him that the terms of his order were 
impossible, and so he was determined that they 
should be carried out. The workmen toiled 
under the bastinado, till at last one of them, 


Pousa, became desperate, and leapt out of the 


reach of the stick, into the furnace. He was 

* gone immediately ; the porcelain came out of 
the fire perfect—the emperor rejoiced, and 
decreed the honours of a god to Pousa, 
Yellow being the colour of the sun, and the 
sun’s brother, is used only for the manufacture 
of imperial porcelain. The Chinese use gro- 
tesque figures, as we know. They have a taste 
that way. One of their ideas is a porcelain 
cat, into whose head they put a lamp at night, 
to the intense terror of the mice. Another is 
a mug constructed as a “hydraulic surprise,” 
which spills its contents over a person’s clothes 
when he attempts to drink out of it. 

The Japanese make porcelain not unlike 
that of China, but painted with better taste. 
The expulsion of the missionaries from Japan 
is a subject which we discussed when out 
upon our Phantom Voyage to that country. 
‘We may add now a story of the porcelain 
lovers, that this event was entirely caused by 
the innovation made upon the old system of 
cup painting; the missionaries having per- 
suaded artists, to the honour of established 
authority and custom, to paint christian re- 
ligious pictures on the cups and dishes. 

We come now to talk of the first European 
porcelain, and that was made at Dresden. 
For two centuries chemists in Europe had 
laboured in vain to imitate the porcelain im- 

rted by the Portuguese. John Frederick 

Sttcher, an apothecary’s lad, fled from 
Berlin to Saxony, having the misfortune to 
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elector of Saxony was then Augustus IT. 
Augustus sent for the stripling, and asked 
about his golden secret, of which he desired 
possession. The elector then placed him 
under the eye of Tschirnhaus, who was busy 
in his laboratory with the labour of discover- 
ing an universal medicine. While at work 
after the philosopher’s stone, then, Béttcher 
made some crucibles, which unexpectedly 
turned out with a strong resemblance to the 
Oriental porcelain. It was not real porcelain, 
but something like it, red in colour. 

Augustus saw the drift of this, and sent 
young Béttcher off to the castle of Albrechts- 
burg at Meissen, where he made him com- 
fortable, but placed him under close watch, 
When Charles the Twelfth invaded Saxony, 
Béttcher, Tschirnhaus, and three workmen, 
were sent, under an escort of cavalry, to a 
safer laboratory, in the fortress of Kénigstein, 
Thence his fellow-prisoners planned an escape ; 
but Béttcher prudently revealed the plan, 
and earned for himself more trust in future. 
In 1707 he came back from Dresden, where 
he and Tschirnhaus had a house and labora- 
tory built for them. They laboured indefa- 
tigably, sometimes sitting at the furnace day 
and night for half a week together. Tschirn- 
haus died next year ; but Béttcher persevered 
alone. At length he had so far succeeded, 
that Augustus established the great manu- 
factory at Meissen, of which, in 1710, he 
appointed Béttcher the director. In 1715 he 
succeeded in the manufacture of a real fine 
poreelain, and survived the discovery but 
four years, dying at thirty-seven, a victim to 
intemperance. 

The manufacture of good porcelain re- 
quired the discovery of a fit sort of porcelain 
clay ; and this had been made by chance, in 
an odd manner. John Schnorr, a wealthy 
iron-master, riding near Clue, found that his 
horse’s feet were sticking in a soft white 
earth ; and his attention being thus directed 
to this white earth, it occurred to him that 
it would make a first-rate substitute for 
flour, as hair-powder. To that use he turned 
it, therefore, with much profit to himself, 
under the name of “Schnorr’s white earth.” 
Béttcher was among those who used it ; and, 
observing its earthy nature, tested it, and 
found, to his great joy, that this was just 
the thing he wanted to perfect his porcelain. 
The Elector then caused the earth to be taken 
to the factory in sealed barrels, under condi- 
tions of the utmost secrecy. The manufactory 
at Meissen now became a fortress ; the port- 
cullis was down day and night. Every work- 
man was sworn to secrecy; the superior 
officers were sworn every month. “ Dunib till 
Death ” was inscribed, in large letters, within 
all the workshops, and imprisonment for life 
the penalty denounced against all tale-bearing. 
The king himself took oath of secrecy con- 
cerning all that he might see whenever he 
visited the factory. For there was in trade the 


be believed capable of making gold. The!age of Mysteries before the age of Patents. 
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Even before Bittcher’s death, however, one 


of the foremen escaped to Vienna, and from 
Vienna the secret spread over Germany ; so 
that rival establishments soon came to be set 
on foot. The factory at Meissen was worked 
with great profit, on the king’s account, and 
other factories afterwards established, during 
the last century, were worked very much in 
the same way, under royal auspices, In 1790 
the Dresden factory was worked at a loss ; 
but Wedgwood, who then visited it, was so 
assured of its capabilities that he offered to 
rent it at three thousand a year. His offer 
was declined, and the loss continued, till the 
King got tired, and turned over the establish- 
ment to the finance department. It now 
yields a small profit by the production of 
inferior goods. Before the Seven Years’ War 
it produced master-pieces, got up then as 
articles of luxury “regardless of expense.” 

The history of the spread of porcelain 
factories, after the establishment of that at 
Meissen, becomes a history of workmen kid- 
napped by princes, or running from one place 
to another to betray their secrets. This is a 
history not worth recounting. We should 
say, however, that in the district of the little 
German states, Hesse Cassel, Saxe Cobourg, 
Saxe Weimar, &c., the discovery of porcelain 
was not borrowed, but original. It began 
near Jena, with the son of a chemist, who 
made experiments on sand, which an old 
woman brought to his father’s house. He 
satisfied his Prince, and established a manu- 
factory with four workmen, which was after- 
wards much enlarged. 

French porcelain was first made at St. 
Cloud, but perfected at Sévres. Here, too, 
the discovery of the necessary earth was the 
improvement of an accident. The wife of a 
poor surgeon, with an economic eye, observed 
in a ravine near her town a white, unctuous 
earth, which she thought would make a sub- 
stitute for soap in washing. She asked her 
husband what he thought. The poor surgeon 
showed it to his druggist. The druggist knew 
there was a great search for porcelain earth, 
and suspected enough to forward a specimen 
of this to the chemist Macquer. The result 
was the establishment of that hard porcelain 
manufacture at Sévres, which has placed 
France in the highest rank among nations in 
this department of the arts. Nobody thought 
of the woman from whose poverty this wealth 
had sprung, and whose dread of the expense 
of soap dug out the quarries of St. Yrieix. 
Poor Madame Darnet was alive in 1825, and 
very destitute, when she applied to Brongniart, 
then Director of the Sévres factory, for aid 
enough to carry her, on foot, to her old town 
of St. Yrieix. Brongniart represented, then, 
her situation to the King, and she obtained a 
pension. 

Porcelain used to be called m England 
“ Gomroon-ware ;” for the first trade of the 
English East India Company, not being with 
India and China direct, was from an establish- 
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ment formed at the Port of Gombron, opposite 


to Ormus, in the Persian Gulf. The first 
Gomroon-ware made at Chelsea is said to 
have been much inferior to the contemporary 
porcelain (that itself very imperfect) of St. 
Cloud ;—“ though,” says Dr. Martin Lester, 
“our men were better masters of the art of 
painting than the Chineses.” George the 
Second, following the fashion of the German 
Princes, threw new life into the establishment 
at Chelsea, introducing foreign workmen. 
Chelsea produced for a short time great 
results ; but, on the death of its patron, it 
could not survive the jealousies harboured 
against foreign workmen, &c., and the estab- 
lishment finally coalesced into the porcelain 
works at Derby. No traces of the Chelsea 
factory remain. Dr. Johnson at one time was 
allowed to work there, for he had a notion 
that he could improve the manufacture. 
“He was accordingly accustomed to go down 
with his housekeeper twice a week, and 
stayed the whole day, she carrying a basket 


| of provisions with her.” The doctor’s pots all 


tumbled to pieces in the baking. Coeval with 
the Chelsea china, was the porcelain made at 
Stratford-le-Bow. 

We must end our talk with one more 
anecdote, and that is one relating to the first 
establishment of a porcelain manufactory in 
Italy. Charles the Third, of Naples, estab- 
lished it at Capo di Monte, in 1736. He often 
worked in it with his own hands ; and, at the 
annual fair held in Naples, he had a porcelain 
stall in the great square opposite his palace. 
Daily note was sent to him of the sales made, 
and the names of the purchasers ; and it was 
said that he often paid with royal favour 
those whom he considered his good customers. 
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Wao that can feel the gentleness of Death, 
Sees not the loveliness of Life ? and who, 

Breathing content his natural joyous breath, 
Could fail to feel that Death is Nature, too ? 

And not the alien foe his fears dictated, 

A viewless terror, heard but to be hated. 


One died that was beloved of all around ; 
And, dying, grasped a flower of early spring, 
To hold beside her in the quiet ground, 
While every season shook its varied wing. 
The pale flower died with her ; butsoon rose others, 
Not planted by her sisters or her brothers. 


Her sisters and her brothers came each day, 
And wondered to behold the young fresh flowers, 
Like that she held before she pass'd away— 
Warm’'d by the sun and cherished by the showers : 
And they would not believe the sweet birds’ sowing 
Had brought the flowers about her gravestone growing. 


They said—These flowers are offspring of the same 
That lies beside our sister underneath ; 
And unto us as messengers they came 
From her, and we will bind them in a wreath, 
To hang amid the dews that glisten purely, s 
And every Spring will say: “ she liveth surely.” 
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So thus Death grew to them most holy sweet; 
A bringer and a taker of all love ; 

The link to that which lay beneath their feet, 
The bond of all they looked for from above. 

His gentleness was on them, and His duty 

Gave all their future life redoubled beauty. 


BRINGING OUT THE TRUTH. 


Tue First of November will be an epoch in 
the administration of justice in this country. 
On that day will come into operation the Act 
which was passed in the last session of Parlia- 
ment for admitting the evidence, in civil trials, 
of the parties to them :—A change, the mag- 
nitude and importance of which can only be 
estimated by those whose duties as lawyers, 
or whose misfortunes as suitors, have made 
them familiar with the course of trial which 
has hitherto been observed in all our higher 
courts ; and which, until of late years, (when 
it has been, by the authority of the Legisla- 
ture, abandoned in the County Courts,) was 
the general rule of our law. 

Thus, those who are in general best ac- 
quainted with the facts which it is the object 
of the trial to establish, have been hitherto 
prevented from speaking in their own behalf, 
and from being questioned on behalf of their 
opponents. This rule of practice has been per- 
severed in, from the assumption that the testi- 
mony of plaintiff or defendant was so sure to 
be false, that it would be a waste of time and 
a misleading of the judge and jury to hear it. 
Cross-examination—on which so much stress 
is laid, when it is desired to glorify our 
method of trial—was here rejected, as fur- 
nishing, it was thought, no safeguard. Moral 
and religious obligations to speak the truth 
were treated as of no power over the mind 
of the interested witness; and the law of 
England aspersed all men as being utterly 
untrustworthy: while, at the same time, it 
would have punished each for a libel if he 
had applied to individuals the stigma thus 
fixed upon the body at large. 

Eight years only have elapsed since the 
slightest amount (even to one farthing) of 
interest in a cause disqualified any witness 
from being heard upon it; the law carrying 
the presumption of which we have spoken to 
its full extent. So far it operated logically 
and consistently, though not with wisdom ; 
because, when a course is erroneous, incon- 
sistency becomes an excellence ; for it is 
better to be nearly right than wholly wrong. 

In a score or two of years the existence of 
such a state of things will be incredible to 
those who are not familiar with legal history 
Probably (although the change is far more 
recent) many of our readers do not know that 


formerly a prisoner on trial for his life could | 
not employ counsel to address the jury in his | 
charge against him was | 


defence, unless the 
high treason. Going further back, we come 
to aperiod when, even in cases of treason, he 
laboured under the same disability ; although 





}no test 
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struggling for his life against the enormous 
power of the crown; neither were his wit- 
nesses permitted to be sworn—a distinction 
which the judge seldom failed to point out to 
the jury, as depriving their testimony of all 
weight when opposed to that of the witnesses 
for the crown. 

Yet, when all these absurdities—cruel and 
revolting as they are—were in daily practice, 
the Law of England was the theme of un- 
bounded panegyric; and, although these mon- 
strosities have departed, they have left other 
evils and inconsistencies behind, quite gross 
enough to ensure the astonishment of - pos- 
terity at our powers of endurance in regard 
to the wrongs of—others. 

Let one wrong suffice for a sample :—When 
Dr. Webster—who was executed last year at 
Boston, in the state of Massachusetts, for the 
murder of his brother professor, Dr. Park- 
man—was on his trial, the counsel against him, 
in observing on the absence of certain evidence, 
(which, if it existed, would have been adduced 
on the part of the prisoner,) boasted, and 
with great justice, that the Treasury of 
the State was thrown open to prisoners to 
pay for bringing up from any distance all 
the witnesses required for their defence. 
The same law is in operation in Belgium, 
and perhaps elsewhere: but in England we 
shut up an accused person until his trial ; 
often oppose obstacles to his free communica- 
tion with those who come to his aid; give 
him not one sixpence towards his expenses ; 
try him at a distance from the scene of his 
imputed crime; and then, although he is 
known to be without a farthing, we gravely 
ask him if he have any witnesses to call? 
Then, and after his conviction, for the want 


|perhaps of evidence that might have been 


adduced, he goes back to his cell writhing 
under the bitter agony of injustice; while we 
go to dinner, and thence to the Assize Ball. 
Lord Brougham’s lasting, though we trust 
not last, great public service, the Evidence 
Act, operates, on popular principles, to the 
advancement of justice. The demagogue, if 
he were not a vain, selfish, and ignorant block- 
head, instead of a real teacher of the people, 
(as the name by its derivation imports), would 
have called public attention to the hardship, 
on the man in humble life, of our former Law 
of Evidence. In transacting business with his 
richer neighbour, the poor man acts for him- 
self ; the rich man by his clerks or servants. 
Their evidence was admissible; his was ex- 
cluded. Observe the cruel inequality of sucha 
law. The clerk or servant might give evidence 
of a conversation between the poor man and 
»| himself, which had taken place when they were 
alone together ; knowing that whatever he 
might choose to say, could not be contra- 
dicted = repes ited in court. Now, the 
great rule of hearing both sides, applies to 
timony with so much force as to 
evidence respecting words spoken. How difli- 


jeult does the intelligent and disinterested 
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narrator find the task of framing an accurate 
report of a conversation from his unaided 
memory! But witnesses are rarely, ina moral 
sense, disinterested. They make themselves 
partisans ; their memories are unconsciously 
acted upon by their desires; and they succeed 
all the better in misleading others by having 
first misled themselves ; so that their perver- 
sions are given out with the air of truth. 
This disposition is so general, that the practice 
of our courts has always been to treat a wit- 
ness as the partisan of the side by which he 
is called, in order to guard the administration 
of justice against the error arising from such 
a state of things. The best safeguard, how- 
ever, has been hitherto rejected; namely, 
the hearing of an opposite partisan; and 
judging between the two, or correcting the 
testimony of each by that of the other, 
which is oftentimes a very easy task. Yet 
the circumstances of the case may be such 
—and frequently are such—as to furnish no 
other partisan on the opposing side, but the 
principal himself. 

But although the instances to which we 
have referred are striking ; yet a little reflec- 
sion will show that the most oppressive cases 
do not occur in court; for the special defect 
of the law under consideration, actually pre- 
vents the cause being brought there. Sup- 
pose a plaintiffhas, from time to time, supplied 
a defendant in person with goods at his 
shop; no one but the two parties being present. 
The defendant refuses to pay. What is, or 
rather what was, to be done? The plaintiff, 
devoid of witnesses, could not be heard to 
testify in his own case; nor could he put the 
defendant into the witness-box to admit the 
facts. If the amount were very large, he 
could go into a Court of Equity ; and, by an 
expensive proceeding, called a Bill of Dis- 
covery (the cost of which always fell on him- 
self), compel the defendant to answer certain 
questions on his oath ; but all this was done in 
private and in writing. The defendant had 
the aid of lawyers to prepare his answer ; and 
experience has, for ages, established the fact, 
that very few defendants ever injured their de- 
fence, however much they may have damaged 
their conscience, by what was done upon a 
Bill of Discovery. What a strange perversity ! 
On one side of Westminster Hall the doctrine 
was, that such is the inherent influence of 
interest over truth, that the most unlimited 
power of cross-examination before a public 
audience—where questions followed in such 
rapid succession that falsehood could have 
but little time for the task of fabrication, and 
where, consequently, the danger of contradic- 
tion was imminent—was insufficient to make 
the evidence of a party concerned worthy 
of trust. Yet, you tell the plaintiff that 
he may go to the other side of the Hall, 
and there try the hopeful experiment of ex- 
tracting the truth without any of the aids 
of open trial; but, on the contrary, under 
the most favourable circumstances, in aid of 


colouring or falsification ;—namely, delibera- 
tion and the aid of a clever special pleader. 

Such, however, is the inertness of society, 
that, although this absurdity was exposed to 
contempt nearly two centuries ago by the 
sarcasms of Butler, it has lingered up to the 
present day. It even yet remains to be seen 
whether or not it has received its death-blow. 
“Does not,” asks Hudibras,— 


* Does not, in Chancery, every man swear 
What best makes for him in his answer ?” 


In this couplet—as throughout the whole of 
the scathing attack on lawyers and the ad- 
ministrators of the law of which it forms a 
part—we may be sure that the poet struck at 
none but well-known abuses, felt and appre- 
ciated by every reader. None other would 
have suited his purpose. 

It is remarkable, with how little debate 
in Parliament this great change was accom- 
|plished. Perhaps, if the attention of Members 
of the House of Commons had been called to all 
the consequences of the bill, it might not have 
passed so easily as it did. Its operation on 
Election Petitions will, probably, startle some 
who refrained from opposing it. Suppose, in a 
case in which bribery is charged, the sitting 
Member be himself called. It is quite true 
that if a question—the answer to which might 
tend to criminate himself—is put to him, he 
may decline to answer it ; but he must decline 
on that express ground, and it must appear 
also to the committee that the question has 
a tendency to criminate him, before they can 
admit the excuse. But what will be the 
practical effect on his case if he takes this 
course ? It will prove that he has something 
to conceal; and although such evidence would 
not suffice of itself to establish a charge of 
bribery ; yet, in giving point and weight to 





other testimony, it will often make all the 
difference between victory and defeat. 


“ This may help to thicken other proofs 


That do demonstrate thinly.” 


A complete history of the practice of courts 
of justice at home an‘ abroad, in rejecting 
witnesses on the ground of pecuniary interest, 
or on that of connexion by blood, marriage, or 
service with a party to the suit, (for each of 
these relations has furnished ground of dis- 
qualification), would throw great light on the 
state of veracity in different ages and countries. 
Mr. Phillimore’s “History of the Law of 
Evidence” is a valuable work, replete with 
sound learning, the fruit of wide research ; 
but it is ill-digested, and often sins against the 
first principle of good writing, which requires 
above all things that what a book professes to 
teach, it should not presuppose its readers to 
be acquainted with already. The student, 
however, who will pursue his object, though 
the path be sometimes rough and thorny, may 
gather much instruction from Mr. Phillimore, 
and will often be rewarded, amidst much 
which is obscure, and more which is unwisely 
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contemptuous, by acute and right-hearted 
remarks, that will spirit him forwards like a 
draught of water from a chance-found spring. 

Mr. Phillimore’s general conclusion is, we 
think, that the doctrine of the exclusion of testi- 
mony, hadits rise inthe general want of veracity 
which belongs equally to ages of barbarism 
and of corrupt civilisation; and that its 
gradual disappearance from our law, marks a 
— improvement of our nation in that 
1ighest of all social qualities, a reverence for 
the truth. Whether, under any circum- 
stances, resort to exclusion was a wise and 
well-chosen method of meeting the perplexities 
arising out of the general absence of vera- 
city, may well be doubted. That it was a 
natural course enough when first taken, and 
implied no perversity of mind in lawgivers, 
may, perhaps, be admitted, when we reflect 
on the universality ofits adoption. It ministers 
to no corrupt desire either in the makers or 
the administrators of the laws. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CAIRNGORM 
MOUNTAINS. 


In the centre of the broadest part of Scot- 
land, between the great valleys of the Spey 
and the Dee, six clustered mountains rise to 
heights exceeding in average, by nearly one 
thousand feet, the range of those Western 
Grampians amidst which lie the glens and 
lakes usually sought by tourists. These hills 
are so remote from the poorest hostelries, and 
so devoid of cottage shelter, that they have 
rarely been explored; although the inn at 


Braemar, the nearest house of entertainment | 


to them, is often inconveniently crowded 


during the summer months with guests, and | 


the autumnal sojourn of the Queen at Balmoral, 
a few miles further from them, has lately 
drawn some distinguished persons, and the 
loyal and affectionate thoughts of many of her 
subjects, near to their precincts. To reach 
any commanding point among these hills, the 
traveller must take a journey of at least 
twenty miles from Braemar; and although 
half this distance may be performed on horse- 
back, the residue involves so much rugged 
walking, that the entire forty miles require 
a long - to conquerthem. There is a path, 
indeed, over a low ridge leading from Dee- 
side to Aviemore on the Spey, which those 
happiest of all travellers, vigorous young 
men, without encumbrance, except knapsacks, 
may traverse in a long summer’s day; but 
even they must be content to keep the direct 
track, which would scarcely hint of the re- 
cesses of the mountains. To accomplish these, 
they must brace themselves for a night’s 
bivouac under a rock ; for they will find no 
human habitation to cover them. 

These mountains, forming the loftiest cluster 
of the British isles, have a character worth 
studying. They are not like the western 
hills, jagged and broken, rising in walls of 
granite, and capped by peaks or turret-like 
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rocks, but rise from the table-land on which 
they are based in huge cones, unfringed by 
herbage, but not unlovely in colour—being 
formed of reddish stone, vast fragments of 
which are scattered all over their swelling 
sides. The Great Cairngorm, which gives its 
name to the range, is the most perfect specimen 
of this order of vast conical hill, standing 
nobly apart from its neighbours, though close 
to them, and attended by another mountain 
—akin to it, but smaller—called the Little 
Cairngorm, which, notwithstanding its nominal 
littleness, equals the height of Ben Lomond, 
The central mountain of the group, Ben Muich 
Dhui, is less clearly defined, being propped on 
each side by the neighbouring hills; and 
though, from a distance, it seems to terminate 
in a peak, is really crowned by a vast dome, 
covered with huge rocks of stone. Deeply 
embosomed among these heights is the source 
of the Dee—a large clear well, walled in by 
the roots of Ben Muich Dhui and Breirach, 
whence, in huge seams, torrents perpetually 
pour to augment its waters. Although the 
summits are within the line of perpetual frost, 
the most elevated slopes sustain large patches 
of snow, which lie scarcely soiled through the 
hottest summers. 

Finding myself at Edinburgh on the 25th 
of August last, with a few days free for High- 
land enjoyment, I determined to devote them 
to the effort of obtaining a glimpse of this 
region, which I had heard described by 
Scotchmen—competent, but not always cre- 
dible witnesses on such an issue—as excelling 
in grandeur the Highlands with which all 
the world is familiar. I was the more in- 
clined to the attempt by a desire to form an 
acquaintance with the too successful rival of 
Ben Nevis, which had long borne the palm of 
mountain eminence in Britain, and at the 
summit of which I had three times believed 
myself to stand on the loftiest British pinnacle. 
I had heard, not without repugnance, that 
the “ Sappers and Miners” eT ee to sur- 
vey our eminences, had divested the old sove- 
reign of the pre-eminence which, “if ancestry 
should be in aught believed,” he was entitled 
to wear, and had transferred it to Ben Muich 
Dhui, a remote mountain in Aberdeenshire, 
which nobody knew or cared for, by giving 
him ten feet more in height. With all due 
conservative apprehension of the dangers of 
that science, which would thus unsettle the 
claims of mountain sovereignty, which had 
seemed stable as the solid earth, and all my 
affection for the “old discrowned head” of 
the deposed monarch, I longed to visit the 
usurper, and ascertain how far he was worthy 
of his newly achieved inheritance.* I found 
the railway, taken at half-past twelve, would 
bring me before sunset to Aberdeen, whence I 
might ascend the Dee from its mouth to its 
source—a glorious career of eighty miles— 


* Since the above was written, I have been informed that 
the last verdict is in favour of Ben Nevis; and if so, I trust 
that it will not be disturbed. 
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and I determined thus to wind my way to 


the mountain bulwarks of its spring, instead 
of taking the course through Perthshire, by 
Blair Athol, which is nearer even to those 
who, not choosing to try a passage of valour 
with the Ducal Lord of Glen Tilt, avoid that 
perilous avenue of the central Highlands. 

The railway time allowed some hours for 
lingering in Edinburgh—the most beautiful 
city in my known world. He who first ex- 
patiates in its near aspect from the Calton 
Hill, whence the Castle rock, the bright wilder- 
ness of houses, monuments, and palace-like 
buildings are seen in true proportions, with the 
blue water stretching out to sea beyond its 
guardian rock, and Arthur’s, Seat towering 
in mountain guise above all; and who after- 
wards ascends that height, and looks on the 
city as part only of a vaster scene, in which 
the Pentland Hills expand on one side, and 
the dim shapes of the outer Grampians gleam 
in the northern distance, will drink in as much 
of varied beauty as the world can offer in the 
space of two hours, which will amply suffice to 
enjoy it. There is some magic in the struc- 
ture of Arthur’s Seat, which I cannot explain 
—it is, according to measurement, only eight 
hundred and fourteen feet above the sea-level, 
and so close to the town that an hour’s gentle 
walking will enable an idle stroller to ascend 
it from Holyrood House, and return to the 
park entrance, stopping to drink at St. An- 
thony’s Well—and yet it towers in the air 
above the massive circlet of Salisbury Craigs, 
like a mountain summit of three thousand 
feet, ten miles away ; something in the form 
and colour, giving the impression at once of 
height and distance, which could not be 
singly conveyed. Ascend either of its upland 
valleys, and the interior will be found to 
prolong the impression, while it proves its 
fallacy. In ten minutes you will find yourself 
in a noble hollow of short grass, pierced with 
frequent granite, which fills the imagination 
almost as well as a cove of Helvellyn; and 
passing over the ridge below the summit, you 
will tread a mountain gully, allowing glimpses 
of two tarn-like pools, lying below at Dud- 
dingston ; and thus you will be transported in 
half-an-hour from the literary luxury of 
Prince’s Street to Highland solitude, peopled 
with the silent creations of genius—for on 
the hill’s foot rises the spectral ruins of St. 
Anthony’s Chapel; before you is the spot 
where Muschet’s Cairn once marked the in- 
terview of Jeannie Deans with her sister’s 
desperate lover; and beside you are Salisbury 
Craigs, where Reuben Butler watched the 
sunrise of the day after the murder of Porteus. 
“Why,” said I to myself, in this grand and 
storied scene, “should I go farther? Is not the 
spirit of the remotest Highlands here? Are 
there not forms as bold, and colours as solemn, 
and distances as refined, as can be embraced by 
the eye on the summits above Glencoe ? And if 
there is nothing to suggest the awful grandeur 
of that tragic pass, is not that, when seen once, 
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seen for ever? Why not remain, then, for 
my little holiday, among the comforts and 
glories of Edinburgh, and supply my Highland 
tour by daily excursions to these genial wilds ? 
I paused on the question; but soon felt a 
sad and conclusive answer ; a change has come 
over Edinburgh in the few years which have 
elapsed since I saw it last, which will not 
allow me, thus first again beholder, to enjoy 
it as of old; a change not in its external 
aspects surely, for these the sternest of its 
utilitarian philosophers would spare. No! 
—the range of its old nine-storied houses, 
which has “ withstood a thousand storms, a 
thousand thunders,” looks as if it had been a 
little contracted by the New Free Church 
College which towers beyond the mound ; but 
enough remains for remembrance—and the 
substitute nobly completes the lofty line which 
the Castle rock crowns ; the Monument of Sir 
Walter, which, when I last saw it, seemed to 
me a gorgeous mistake, now puts to shame 
my misgivings by the image of its immortal 
tenant, which has changed a richly figured 
alcove to a temple, where, beneath an open 
canopy, the genius which rendered the cities 
of Scotland classical, and her glens romantic, 
seems embodied in majestic repose, to receive 
her homage with every breathing of her com- 
mon air;—and the verdure embraces the 
black declivities of the Castle rock with 
luxuriance as fresh as ever.—No ; Edinburgh 
is as fair to the eye as of old; but the spirit 
which gave its finest impulse to the enjoyments 
of its society has been quenched for this life 
since I last beheld it ; Francis Jeffrey is gone; 
and these forms of beauty associated with 
the graces of his mind, strike me with the 
chillness of the grave. When I was here 
last, the intellect which had cast its varied 
lights on British Literature for many years, 
glanced with graceful vividness on its ample 
range, illuminating all things by its genial 
wisdom, and the affections, sometime curbed 
by the habits of despotic criticism, expanding 
with time, delightedly recognised every young 
effort, indulgently rebuked every cavil, grew 
proud in the successes of strangers, and 
happy in those of friends: now, all that power 
of enjoying and diffusing the most refined 
pleasure is suspended, and the place which 
“Iknew him once” living, knows him too well 
dead. To me, standing here, the loss seems 
as of yesterday. I know that Edinburgh is 
still the home of great thoughts and noble 
impulses ; I know that, while Wilson flourishes, 
there is not wanting a power which, still 
“redolent with joy and youth,” may “breathe 
asecond spring ;’ and I hope another year to 
enjoy as well as to admire; but now I will 
welcome the railway which shall bear me 
hence to yet unvisited Highlands. 

The line of railway from Edinburgh to 
Aberdeen, though it passes by Stirling and 
Perth, supplies scarcely a bint of the beautiful 
regions near it, except one lovely glimpse of a 
rich brown stream foaming over ledges of rock, 
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and crowned by a vast skeleton of a cathedral 
near the Bridge of Ailan, until it skirts the 
sea, when it passes over a deeply indented 
coast, and thence by a noble bridge across the 
Dee to the northern capital. The hurried 
glance of one mountain-bound little qualifies 
him to speak of that ancient and stately city— 
combining the charms of sea-neighbourhood 
with the bustle of commerce and the associa- 
tions of learned leisure and aspiring study,— 
but it is impossible to pass the Marischal Col- 
lege without recollecting that it produced, 
among its illustrious students, one—Captain 


Dugald Dalgetty—destined to exist as long as | 


its walls. Next to its universities, and before 


its quay and its warehouses, I rejoiced in its | 


large plots of grass open to the sea, on which 
lads of all ages were playing at cricket, iu 


half a dozen parties, with an energy which | 


spoke as well for their moral as their intellec- 
tual training. My only business—that of ascer- 
taining that I could obtain a line of convey- 
ances to Braemar on the morrow—was soon 
accomplished, and I had nothing but the 
weather to fear. 
in heaviest wet ; but I have long learned that 


the wisest course to pursue with bad weather is | 
to defy it, and take your chance of its amend- | 
ing—(which when things are at the worst) 
itwo lower turrets. This mountain, of the 


they must do)—and, therefore, in spite of the 


remonstrant looks of a very civil host, I set | 
out at nine on my way. In this instance, | 


my usual confidence in the amendment of bad 
weather was strengthened by the knowledge 
that the Queen was on that day to start from 
Osborne for the region I was about to visit, 


and must bring sunshine with her ; and so it | 


happened ; for the rain ceased, and the sun 
came out ; and though, on my return, upon 
the day of her journey from Edinburgh to 
Balmoral, the morning was again wet at Aber- 
deen, and at Stonehaven (whither multitudes 
of the Aberdeenian citizens resorted in the 
hope to catch a glimpse of her features on her 
quitting the train for her carriage) the laurels 
and garlands were wofully drenched, before 
we met the royal train all was bright ; and so 
we found it had been throughout her Majesty’s 
progress ; and so it continued to Balmoral. 
So be it ever ! 

The journey from Aberdeen to the High- 
lands is only bright with lowland prettiness, 
as far as Ballater; but it is made very 
cheerful by the frequent presence of the Dee, 
to whose upward course the traveller is 
faithful. Having traversed its sides for 
nearly eighty miles, I may bear witness to 
its deserving the character of cheerfulness 
eminently among rivers. The mountain-born 
streams are generally more capricious ; if they 
sometimes expand in wide brilliancy, they 
are more often shadowed by lofty banks in- 
serrupted by rocks, or narrowed into gloomy 
depths ; but the Dee, with the signal excep- 
tion of the remarkable passage, called “'The 
Linn of Dee,” runs broad in sunlight, rapid 
as any leaping brook, and flashes on without 
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jmountain of Loch-na-gar, at the distance of 
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the urgency of obstacles, as if animated by a 
single inspiration. Its banks lie nearly level 
with its surface, or slope gently to it; when 
they are covered with verdure, the grass is 
fringed with bright yellow flowers ; when they 
are edged with pebbles, the light brown stones 
glisten like a riband ; and, if trees border its 
windings, they are usually delicate birches, that 
droop with their pendent tracery on the shore, 
and intrude no bough to darken its water. 
Ballater partakes of the cheerful character 
(of its stream. Placed at the threshold— 
scarcely at the threshold—of the mountain 
region, it affords a pleasant holiday retreat 
|for the serious burgesses of Aberdeen—a 
watering-place in miniature—with a small but 
pretty inn, which has a very small and very 
| pretty garden ; a small church ; a few small 
lodging-houses, and, it is said, balls and con- 
certs in the season to match; which might 
supply a romantic chapter to Little Pedling- 


| ton, if, as I wish, Mr. Poole had health to add 


it. As we hence ascend the Dee, a nobler 
region opens; heath-clad banks expand on 
each side above groves of birch ; and the great 





ten miles, is seen in the dark glory of pre- 
cipice wreathed up to a pinnacle, and fall- 
ing in gentle curves to be upraised again in 


height of three thousand eight hundred 
feet, is not usually regarded as belonging 
to the Cairngorm cluster, but is claimed as 
a far-advanced Grampian; and, in form and 
structure, resembles the western mountains, 
being peaked and abrupt, and composed of 
dark granite.* And now the Dee sweeps 
boldly round a level tract of meadow land, 
dotted with trees, and crowned by a wooded 
bank, beneath which is a white miniature 
castle, expanded obviously with a view to 
comfort without regard to show; and you 
recognise, with an affection by which the 
principle of loyalty has seldom been so richly 
imbued, the Castle of Balmoral. It has been 
obviously chosen by true lovers of the country, 
who are willing to make robust exertions to 
enjoy it ; for, lying at the entrance of a region 
of mountain grandeur, it affords scarcely a 
glimpse of its majesties, not even of Loch-na- 
gar, which, to the traveller pacing the road, 
seems like a dark curtain spread out on high 
among the western clouds. Beyond the royal 
pleasure-house, the valley contracts, and the 
groves of birch thicken till they embower the 
castle of Abergeldie, whence Burns, with the 
mingled daring of the poet and the veteran, 
stole the air which has been devoted to the 


* The guide-books differ with each other—perhaps with 
themselves—as to the extent of application the term 
Grampian should have to the Scottish hills ; but in the most 
limited sense, confined to the mountains of which Ben Lomond 





is the centre, it must include some hundred square wiles— 
an extent which would seem to indicate that the Highland 
region was little known in Edinburgh when the tragedy of 
“Douglas” was written, unless young Norval intended to 
give an illusory account of his paternal residence, when he 
described his father as “keeping his flocks” upon the 
“ Grampian hills.” 
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celebration of its “ Birks,” to glorify those of 
Aberfeldy, which are far inferior in the pro- 
digality of sylvan grace. When the valley 
expands again, it is enlivened by the smoke of 
a large, old-fashioned village; you are at 
Braemar, where the Roman Catholic faith, 
not incited by proselyting zeal, but stiffened 
with old Jacobite remembrances, holds its 
station between handsome chapels of the 
Scottish Kirk and the Free Church ; and find 
a good old-fashioned inn, such as railways have 
seldom shared—the Invercauld Arms—pre- 
pared with every hospitable device to receive 
you, or, when completely crammed, to billet 
you in the small clean chamber of one of the 
neighbouring cottages. Here ,I ascertained 
the possibility of reaching the summit of the 
Cairngorm cluster in a long day, by the aid of 
a guide and a stout horse ; but the informa- 
tion was attended with a strongly-expressed 
proviso as to the weather, and an intimation 
that there was but slender chance of the 
That chance, however, I 
had resolved to take; and my hostess’s son 
kindly undertook provisionally to make due 
arrangements, and to call me at sunrise, if 
| the day should promise better things than the 
damp and cloudy evening suggested. 

I did not wait for his summons ; for a bright 
| sunbeam found its way into my small cabin, 

and induced me to appear in what Macbeth 
| calls “ manly readiness” before the appointed 
hour ; the guide was summoned, and just as 
| I finished a hasty breakfast, which had started 

up as if by magic on a suddenly swept table, 
| welcomed me to horse. He would willingly 
have taken his share of the day’s journey on 
foot ; but this would have been more painful 
to my apprehension than to his sensation ; 
| and, therefore, he condescended to ride with 
| me; so, about six o’clock, we set forth on two 
| as clumsy, willing, honest steeds as ever did 
| pony-duty among the hills, beneath a sky of 
| doubtful promise—too blue for despondency, 
too pink for assurance,—but in the meanwhile 
of exquisite beauty. 

Our road lay by the side of the Dee, an 
| excellent road, the more charming from the 
| sense that it leads nowhere except to the wilds 
| —and winding usually without fences through 
the woods, which spread upwards to walls of 
| rock, blackened by lofty pines, and downwards 
to the river, clad with weeping birches, and on 
| both sides often edged with thickets of rasp- 
| berry bushes, speckled with the red berries, 
| Which it was pleasant to think urchin hands 
would gather before night-fall. About four 
| miles from Braemar, a stream, descending from 
the rocks on the left, passes under the arched 
road, and falling into a deep and richly wooded 
chasm in a pleasure-ground on the right, forms 
one of those cascades which only want water 
| to be magnificent falls. My guide invited me 
to inspect this linn, pointing at a low open 
wicket, by which I might enter on the descent, 
and teliing me that if I would keep the path, 
| it would lead me out again into the road a few 





hundred yards onward, at a spot to which he 
would lead the horses. I did so—and record 
the little deviation, not for the sake of attempt- 
ing to describe the long embowered staircase 
which led to the deep bottom of the dell ; nor 
the lofty walls of birch which, rising thence, 
just gave space for the water to fall like a 
fine veil of lace over the fronting strip of 
rock ; nor the path which winds thence along 
the open magic of the Dee, after it has received 
the fallen rivulet, until, through a grove of 
birch, it issues on the road ; but to express the 
gratification which such a use of property 
inspires. The fall is called—The Linn of Cara- 
melyie ; what name its owner bears I know 
not ; but the only exclusive benefit he derives 
from its possession is the pleasure of keeping 
it accessible to the steps and beautiful to the 
eyes of all who may choose to enjoy it. 

About six miles from Braemar, the carriage 
road terminates at the entrance of the open 
forest, and the Linn of Dee, which is not, as its 
name would suggest, a fall of the river, but a 
narrow rapid, where its broad waters have 
wrought out a channel through the rock, of 
scarcely four feet wide, through which the 
great volume of water rushes with the roar of 
a cataract, having hollowed the rock both 
above and below its narrowest bed, into semi- 
circular basins of exact symmetry, and em- 
bossed them with fantastic devices. Here a 
stream of existence—as strong, as feverish, and 
as tortured—was nearly stopped in its “ first 
sprightly running,”’—that of the infant Byron, 
who had fallen over the upper ledge, and was 
rescued from the gulf by the intrepid grasp of 
a Highland servant, who flung himself forward 
to catch him. 

Here we crossed the Dee by a bridge which 
overlooks the deep basin at the rapid’s foot, 
and struck into a trackless open ground, 
covered with heather, until we came in sight 
of another stream, the Lui, smaller, but as 
gay as the Dee, which it is hastening to join, 
and passed into a glen which bears its name. 
From the ridge which bounds it, we saw the 
clustered mountains we sought, high in air— 
Breirach and Cairntoul in front, with round 
summits, supporting the cone of Ben Muich 
between them, and concealing the other sum- 
mits: they looked, indeed, hence, to bea single 
huge mountain, loftier than Loch-na-gar, but 
not of outline so graceful. The glimpse was 
only for a moment; for clouds rolled round 
the tops ; and we were soon embosomed in 
the nearer hills. Passing gently onward, over 
a rugged but flowery ground, where vege- 
tation held perpetual contest with the torrents 
that scarred it, we entered an immense grove 
of pines, which, thickly furnished with dark 
boughs at the top, upheld a huge mass of 
gloomy foliage, but below even and bare as 
pillars, and, played upon by the slanting sun- 
beams, produced a mixture of the gay and 
solemn, rarely permitted in the architecture 
of nature. Beyond this, which might weil be 
taken for an enchanted grove, another stream, 
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strong and pure, from the Little Cairngorm, 
called the Derry, crossed our path, and the 
glen was divided by a huge, bare barrier of 
upland, into two great divisions, Glen-Derry 
and Glen-Lui-Beg, through the latter of 
which lay our course. We were now in a 
valley of a different character from any I had 
trodden before; about half a mile broad; 
walled by the bare and steep foundations of 
the mountains ; with a floor to the eye level 
as a carpet, and covered with luxuriant grass, 
frequently gay with white and yellow flowers, 
or purpled with wide beds of deep-blue hare- 
bells and wild hyacinths, which, swept about 
by a strong wind, rose to defy it. But 
the strangest feature of the region is, the 
frequent apparition of huge dead pines,— 
skeletons of trees which must have been dead 
for centuries,—bleached like human bones in 
the sun,—sometimes lifting up a single bare 
stem,—sometimes stretching out two vast 
ghostly arms,—sometimes icling a delicate 
tracery of boughs, like the florid masonry of 
a cathedral’s open spire,—sometimes twisted 
into shapes which the eye, seeking in vain for 
some living thing, interprets into forms of 
horse, or sheep, or resting pilgrim. But no 
living creature is there ; nor roof for shelter ; 
no sound of cow, or sheep, or watch-dog 
breaks the silence; for we are amidst the 
ruins of the great Caledonian Forest, in a 
region which being devoted to a deer-park, 
uncropped and unmown, is wholly desolate, 
except when a herd of its lordly tenants 
flashes across it. No animals of chase, or 
warren, are encouraged to nestle there ; it is 
dedicated only to one sovereign sport ; and 
when, as on this day, unvisited by deer- 
stalkers, is left in its luxuriant magnificence, 
like a small prairie, alone. For a time the 
scene was diversified—perhaps saddened—by 
an occasional living pine among the blasted 
trees, as if waving its dark boughs in honour 
of the dead, like funeral plumes ; but onward 
these melancholy vestiges of life disappeared, 
and there was nothing but the rich grass, the 
bare mountains, the bright stream, and now 
and then an uprooted trunk that bridged 
it. Before we had advanced thus far into the 
desert, the paths, though generally clad with 
grass and flowers, became too frequently in- 
dented with the furrows of the winter’s 
torrents, which gaped in dry beds of stone, 
for the convenient use of the horses; and, 
therefore, we left them tethered to stones 
with good circles of herbage to amuse them, 
and proceeded on foot to the left corner of the 
valley ; which now, opening as we proceeded, 
between the Little Cairngorm and Ben-Anan, 
showed us the foot of Ben Muich Dhui, shelving 
steeply before us. 

We now began the real work of climbing 
directly towards the sharp ridge, with a 
strong brook on our right. The torrents 
pour down the ribs of those mountains too 
precipitously to admit of their nourishing 
those lines and patches of vegetation which 
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often adorn the mountain rivulets of the 
west ; not that the declivity is steeper, but 
that it is more unbroken ; hence we saw no 
shrub, though grass mingled with the stones, 
and the tract—being that leading to Spey- 
side—showed signs of human tread. Thus 
far the weather had been fair; but the wind 
now became so boisterous that it was difficult 
to stand against it, and (which was worse) 
rolled vast masses of cloud round the summit of 
my hopes ; so that the guide expressed his fear 
that we should not be repaid for further labour. 
But the chances of openings of the mist on the 
heights, more glorious than the vastest pano- 
rama, impelled me to persevere; and we 
turned from the hills to the left to ascend a 
stony wilderness, which disclosed two black 
tarns imbedded in the basin at the top of the 
ridge, and its steep sides upholding large 
tracts of snow. In this desolation, little heaps 
of stones, piled by the Sappers and Miners 
when they surveyed the district, were wel- 
come vestiges of human work, and alone 
assuaged the toil of proceeding, after the 
tarns and their valley disappeared, as we slowly 
paced on through dense cloud to the conical 
wilderness of blocks of stone which form the 
summit. This I found indicated by a lofty 
cairn, which the Earl of Fife, the lord of the 
mountain, built upon it in celebration of its 
supposed triumph over Ben Nevis, or perhaps 


{to make unfair assurance of its overtopping 


its rival ; else I should scarcely have known 
the summit, on the approach ; though, when 
attained, the gentle sweep of stones on all 
sides downward made it obvious. Zhat was 
all I saw; and a pitiless pelting of a hail 
shower, urged by tremendous wind, did not | 
allow me to wait longer than to celebrate my | 
elevation by a small quantity of whiskey, in | 
which my guide and 1 drank to each other 
with that true brotherhood which mountain 
solitude makes palpable. 

On the descent, however, as I hoped, I 
had glimpses which amply repaid the labour 
of climbing and the pelting of the hail. The 
clouds first opening showed me, far below, 
the Dee, just escaped from the barriers which 
surround its source, gliding on through flowery 
meadows in the brightest sunshine—a minute 
only—as much apart from my region of 
stones as if it were a vision of another world. 
Anon, the clouds which filled the great avenue 
leading to Aviemore uplifted their lower cur- 
tain, so as to show a long sunlit valley below 
a canopy of cloud, at the end of which a piece of 
Inverness-shire sparkled in emerald green, and 
the lone hostelry of Aviemore flashed a dazzling 
speck of white. As I descended, the Great 
Cairngorm stood revealed from its root, close 
to that of Ben Muich Dhui, to its summit—a 
huge sugar-loaf, as if gently heaved up from 
earth towards the sky ; and between it and 
Ben Anan opened the dark bed of Loch Aven— 
its water invisible, but its position, deep set in 
the bosom of the hills, grandly indicated, so | 
that it might well be conceived black, tree- | 
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less, awful as the Corruisk of Skye. 


At the| lady, gallantry redoubles the obligation. 


A BIRD-HUNTING SPIDER. 


Our 


first descent of the ridge-crowned path, we| chivalry is, on the present occasion, excited 
hailed a niche of shelter; and, though wet|in favour of Madame Merian, who, towards 


and. tired, found in the cold mutton and 
chicken which the guide produced, that sub- 
stantial comfort which has a large and im- 
portant portion in human affairs, and never 
vindicates it more clearly than in mountain 
researches. Hence we retraced our steps ; and, 
having found the horses as we left them, were 
slowly carried to Braemar in the waning light 
of a gusty evening. 

This imperfect glimpse of the Aberdeen- 
shire Highlands assures me that, although 
they want the splendid variety which the 
mountains of Argyleshire and Perthshire 
embrace, having no fair expanse of lakes, nor 
coasts deeply indented by sea, nor prodigal 
richness of garniture lavished along rocky 
streams—they have a grandeur of their own, 
which would well reward the labour of young 
and happy pedestrians. To them, especially 
if associated in groups, the solitude would not 
de oppressive, though it is deeper than I have 
ever elsewhere felt, or than I believe could be 
felt in our island. The poet, who has more 
than any other discerned the affinities of the 
world without and within us, allows that 


“ The shepherd and his cot 
Are privileged inmates of deep solitude ;” 


but here the privilege is unused. From the 
time we crossed the Linn of Dee to our 
return to the same spot (about nine hours), 
we saw no man, woman, or child—nay, not an 
animal domesticated by man, nor any vestige 
of human abode or labour, except two men and 
a lad, who were pretending to dig turves just 
at the entrance of Glen Lui when we entered 
it, and who, when we returned, were exactly 
in the same position, as if they had stood to 
sentinel the untrodden wilds. Wordsworth 
represents the Cove of Helvellyn, where the 
faithful dog watched his dead master for three 
months, as visited only by elemental precur- 
sors—the rainbow, the mist, and the cloud; 
but the recesses of Helvellyn are populous, 
compared to the Cairngorm solitudes, On the 
top of Snowdon, or Cader Idris, you may cal- 
culate on finding people whom you do—or do 
not—wish to meet. The ascent of Ben Lomond 
is a pastoral walk ; and on the loftiest sum- 
mits above Glencoe you will meet some eager 
sportsman arousing the ptarmigan from the 
white and jeviaionpel stones, where it 
seeks refuge among kindred colours. If you 
wish to feel what solitude really is—not 
Zimmermann’s, but Nature’s—you should seek 
its British home in the Aberdeenshire hills. 


CHIPS. 
A BIRD-HUNTING SPIDER. 


Wuex the veracity of any person has been 
impugned, it is a duty which we owe to 
society, if it lies in our power, to endeavour 
to establish it; and when that person is a 


the latter end of the seventeenth century, 
and, during a two years’ residence in Surinam, 
employed her leisure in studying the many 
interesting forms of winged and vegetable life 
indigenous to that prolific country. After 
her return to Holland, her native land, she 
published the results of her researches. Her 
writings, although abounding in many inaccu- 
racies and seeming fables, contained much 
curious and new information; all the more 
valuable from the objects of her study having 
been, at that period, either entirely unknown 
to the naturalists of Europe, or vaguely re- 
ported’ by stray seafaring visitants; who, 
with the usual license of*travellers, were more 
anxious to strike their hearers with astonish- 
ment than to extend their knowledge. 

These works were rendered still more at- 
tractive by numerous plates—the result of 
Madame Merian’s artistic skill—with which 
they were profusely embellished. It is one 
of these which, with the description accom- 
panying it, has caused her truth to be called 
into question by subsequent writers ; who, 
we must conclude, had either not the good 
fortune or the good eyesight to verify her 
statements by their own experience. The 
illustration to which I allude represents a 
large spider carrying off in its jaws a hum- 
ming-bird, whose nest appears close at hand, 
and who had apparently been seized whilst 
sitting on its eggs. 

Linneus, however, did not doubt the lady, 
and called the spider (which belongs to the 
genus Mygale), “avicularia” (bird-eating). 
Whether this ferocious-looking hunter does 
occasionally capture small birds ; or whether 
he subsists entirely on the wasps, bees, ants, 
and beetles which everywhere abound, what I 
chanced myself to see in the forest will help 
to determine. 

Shortly after daybreak one morning in 1848, 
whilst staying at a woodcutting establishment. 
on the Essequibo, a short distance above the 
confluence of that river and the Magaruni, we 
—a tall Yorkshireman and myself—started in 
our “wood-skin” to examine some spring 
hooks which we had set during the previous 
evening, in the embouchure of a neighbouring 
creek, Our breakfast that morning depended 
on our success. Our chagrin may be imagined 
on finding all the baits untouched saveone ; and, 
from that, some lurking cayman had snapped 
the body of the captured fish, leaving nothing 
but the useless head dangling in the air. 
After mentally despatching our spoiler—who 
had not tricked us for the first time—to a 
place very far distant, we paddled further up 
the creek in search of a maam, or maroudi ; 
or, indeed, of anything eatable—bird,, beast, or 
reptile. We had not proceeded far, when my 
companion, Blottle, who was sitting, gun in 
hand, prepared to deal destruction on the first 
living creature we might chance to encounter 
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! 
—suddenly fired at some object moving rapidly 
along the topmost branch of a tree which 
overhung the sluggish stream a short way in 
advance. For a moment or two the success 
of his aim seemed doubtful ; then something 
came tumbling through the intervening foliage, 
and I guided the canoe beneath, lest the prey 
should be lost inthe water. Oursurprise was | 
not unmingled, I must confess, with vexation 
at first, on finding that the strange character 
of our game removed our morning’s repast 
as far off as ever. A huge spider and a 
half-fledged bird lay in the bottom of our 
eanoe—the one with disjointed limbs and 
mutilated carcase; the other uninjured by 
the shot, but nearly dead, though still faintly 
palpitating. The remains of the spider 
showed him larger fhan any I had previ- 
ously seen—smaller, however, than one from | 
Brazil, before me while I write—and may have | 
measured some two-and-a-half inches in the | 
body, with limbs about twice that length. | 
He was rough and shaggy, with a thick cover- | 
ing of hair or bristles ; which, besides giving | 
him an additional appearance of strength, con- | 
siderably increased the fierceness of his aspect. | 
The hairs were in some parts fully an inch | 
long, of a dark brown colour, inclining to 
black. His powerful jaws and sturdy arms, 
seemed never adapted for the death-struggle 
of prey less noble than this small member of 
the feathered race, for whom our succour had 
unhappily arrived too late. The victim had 
been snatched from the nest, whilst the 
mother was probably assisting to collect a 
morning’s meal for her offspring. It had been 
clutched by the neck immediately above the | 
shoulders: the marks of the murderer’s 
talons still remained ; and, although no blood 
had escaped from the wounds, they were much 
inflamed and swollen. 

The few greenish-brown feathers sparingly 
scattered among the down in the wings, were 
insufficient to furnish me with a clue towards 
a knowledge of its species. That it was a 
humming-bird, however, or one of an allied 
genus, seemed apparent from the length of its | 
bill, The king of the humming-birds, as the 
Creoles call the topaz-throat (T’rochilus pella 
of naturalists), is the almost exclusive fre- 
quenter of Marabella Creek, where the over- 
spreading foliage—here and there admitting 
stray gleams of sunshine—forms a cool and 
shady, though sombre, retreat, peculiarly 
adapted to his disposition; and I strongly 
suspect that it was the nest of this species 
which the spider had favoured with a visit. 
After making a minute inspection of the two 
bodies, we consigned them to a watery grave; 
both of us convinced that, whatever the de- 
tractors of Madame Merian may urge, that 
lady was correct in assigning to the bush- 
spider an, ambition which often soars above 
the insect-——and occasionally tempts him to 
make a meal of some stray feathered denizen 
of the forest. This conclusion, I may add, 
was fully confirmed some few weeks after, by 
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my witnessing a still more interesting ren- 
contre between members of the several races, 
“Kat the eater,” is one of Nature’s laws; 
and, after preventing its accomplishment by 
depriving the spider of his food, strict justice 
would probably have balked us of ours, 
Fortunately not—one of the heartiest break-~ 
fasts I ever made, and one of the tenderest 
and most succulent of meat, was that very 
morning. Well I remember exclaiming at 
that time, “ Hae olim meminisse juvabit |” —it 
was my first dish of stewed monkey and yams. 


THE TUB SCHOOL. 


Sreakine without passion, we are bound to 
state, in broad terms, that the founder of the 
Diogenie philosophy was emphatically a 
humbug. Some people might call him by a 
harsher name ; we content ourselves with the 
popular vernacular. Formidable as he was 
—this unwashed dog-baptised—with a kind 
of savage grandeur, too, about his inde- 
pendence and his fearlessness—still was he a 
humbug ; setting forth fancies for facts, and 
judging all men by the measure of one. 


Manifestly afflicted with a liver complaint, 


his physical disorders wore the mask of 
mental power, and a state of body that 
required a course of calomel or a dose of pu- 
rifying powders, passed current in the world 
for intellectual superiority ;—not a rare case 
in times when madness was accounted potent 
inspiration, and when the exhibition of 
mesmeric phenomena formed the title of the 
Pythoness to her mystic tripod. 

Diogenes is not the only man whose dis- 


iturbed digestion has led multitudes, like an 


ignis fatwus, into the bogs and marshes of false- 
hood. Abundance of sects are about, which 
their respective followers class under one ge- 
neric head of inspiration, but which have 
sprung from the same hepatic inaction, or 
epigastric inflammation, as that which made 
the Cynic believe in the divinity of dirt, and 
see in a tub the fittest temple to virtue. All 
that narrows the sympathies—all that makes 
a man think better of himself than of his 
“neighbours ”—all that compresses the illi- 
mitable merey of God into a small talisman 
which you and your followers alone possess 
—all that creates condemnation—is of the 
Diogenie Tub School; corrupt in the core, 
and rotten in the root—fruit, leaves, and 
flowers, the heritage of death. 

A superstitious reverence for a bilious con- 
dition of body, and an abhorrence of soap and 
water, as savouring of idolatry or of luxury— 
according to the dress and nation of the Cynic 
—made up the fundamental ideas of his 
school ; and to this day they are the cabala of 
one division of the sect. We confess not to 
be able to see much beauty in either of these 
conditions, and are rather proud than other- 
wise of our state of disbelief; holding health 
and cleanliness in high honour, and hoping 
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much of moral improvement from their 
better preservation. But to the Tub School, 
good digestive powers, and their consequence, 
good temper, were evidences of lax principles, 
and cleanliness was ungodliness or effeminacy ; 
as the unpurified denouncer prayed to St. 
Giles, or sacrificed to Venus Cloacina. Take 
the old monks as an example. Not that we 
are about to condemn the whole Catholic 
Church under a cowled mask. She has 
valuable men among her sons; but, in such a 
large body, there must of necessity be some 
members weaker than the rest; and the 
mendicant friars, and do-nothing monks, were 
about the weakest and the worst that ever 
appeared by the Catholic altar. They were 
essentially of the Tub School, as false to 
the best purposes of mankind as the famous | 
old savage of Alexander’s time. Dirt and| 
vanity, bile and condemnation, were the par | 
ternosters of their litany; and what else) 
lay in the tub which the king over-sha-| 
dowed from thesun? All the accounts, of 
which we read, of pious horror of baths and 
washhouses—all the frantic renunciation of | 
laundresses, and the belief in hair-shirts, to | 
the prejudice of honest linen—all the religious 
zeal against small-tooth combs, and the sin | 
which lay in razors and nail-brushes—all the | 
holy preference given to coarse cobbling of| 
skins of beasts, over civilised tailoring of 
seemly garments—all the superiority of bare 
feet, which never knew the meaning of a} 
pediluvium, over those which shoes and 
hose kept warm, and foot-baths rendered 
clean—all the hatred of madness against the 
refinements of life, and the cultivation of the 
beautiful :—these were the evidences of the 
Diogenic philosophy ; and of Monachism too ; 
and of other forms of faith, which we could 
name in the same breath. And how much 
good was in them? What natural divinity 
lies in fur, which the cotton plant does not 
possess? Wherein consists the holiness of 
mud, and the ungodliness of alkali? wherein 
the purity of a matted beard, and the im- 
piety of Metcalfe’s brushes, and Mechi’s 
magic strop? It may be so; and we all the 
while may be mentally blind ; and yet, if we 
lived in a charnel-house, whose horrors the 
stony core of a cataract concealed, we could 
not wish to be couched, that seeing, we might 
understand the frightful conditions, of which 
blindness kept us ignorant. 

But bating the baths and washhouses, 
hempen girdles and hairy garments, we 
quarrel still with the animus of Diogenes 
and his train. Its social savageness was bad 
enough—its spiritual insolence was worse. 
The separatism—the “stand off, for I am 
holier than thou”—the condemnation of a 
whole world, if walking apart from his way— 
the substitution of solitary exaltation for the 
activity of charity—the proud judgment of 
Gop’s world, and the presumptuous division 
into good and evil of the Eternal ;—all this 
was and is of the Cynic’s philosophy ; and all 
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this is what we abjure with heart and soul, as 
the main link of the chain which binds men to 
cruelty, to ignorance, and to sin; for the un- 
loosing of which we must wait before we see 
them fairly in the way of progress. 

How false the religion of condemnation !— 
how hardening to the heart !—how narrowing 
to the sympathies! We take a section for the 
whole, and swear that the illimitable All must 
be according to the form of the unit 1; we 
make ourselves God’s, and judge of the infinite 
universe by the teaching of our finite senses. 
They who do this most are they whom men 
call “zealous for God’s glory,” “stern sticklers 
for the truth,’ and “haters of latitudina- 
rianism.” And if all the social charities are 
swept down in their course, they are mourned 
over gently ; but only so much as if they were 
sparrows lying dead beneath the blast that 
slew the enemy. “Tis a pity, say they, “that 
men must be firm to the truth, yet cruel to 
their fellows; but if it must be so, why, let 
them fall fast as snowflakes. What is human 
life, compared to the preservation of the 
truth?” Ah! friends and brothers—is not 
the necessity of cruelty the warrantry of 
falsehood? The truth of life is Lovz, and all 
which negatives love is false ; and every drop 
of blood that ever flowed in the preservation 
of any dogma, bore in its necessity the con- 
demnation of that dogma. 

Turn where we will, and as far backward 
as we will, we ever find the spirit of the 
Diogenic philosophy ; and clothed, too, in 
much the same garb of unseemly disorder 
as that in vogue among the dog-baptised. 
Ancient East gives us many parallels ; and to 
this day, dirty, lazy, fakirs of Hindostan 
assault the olfactories, and call for curses on 
the effeminacy of the cleanly and the sane. 
Sometimes, though, the Diogenites assume the 
scrupulosity of the Pharisee, and then they 
retain only the crimes of the Inquisition, not 
the habits and apparel of the Bosjesmen. 
Take the sincere Pharisee, for instance ; 
regard his holy horror of the Samaritan (the 
Independent of his day) for failing in the 
strict letter of the law ; hear his stern denun- 
ciations against all sinners, be they moral 
or be they doctrinal; mark the unpitying 
“Crucify him! crucify him!” against Him 
who taught novel doctrines of equality and 
brotherhood, and the nullity of form ; see the 
purity of his own Pharisaic life, and grant 
him his proud curse on all that are not like 
unto him, He is a Cynic in his heart, one 
who judges of universal humanity by the in- 
dividualism of one. Then, the hoary, hairy, 
dog-baptised, who scoffed at all the decencies 
of life, not to speak of its amenities, and had 
no gentle Plato’s pride of refinement, with all 
the brutal pride of coarseness—did Diogenes 
worthily represent the best functions of man- 
hood? Again, the monks and friars of the 
durk ages, and the hermits of old, they who 
left the world of man “ made in the image of 
God,” because they were holier than their 
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brethren, and might have nought in com- 
mon with the likeness of the Elohim; they 
who gave up the deeds of charity for the 
endless repetition of masses and vespers, and 
who thought to do God better service by 
mumbling masses in a cowl, than by living 
among their fellows, loving, aiding, and im- 
proving—were not all these followers in the 
train of Diogenes ?—if not in the dirt, then in 
the bile ; if not in the garb, then in the heart. 
Denouncers, condemners ; narrowing, not en- 
larging ; hating, not loving ; they were traitors 
to the virtue of life, while dreaming that they 
alone held it sacred. 

And now, have we no snarling Cynics, no 
Pharisee, no Inquisitor? Have we taken to 
good heart the divine record of love, of faith, 
which an esthetic age has sublimated into 
credos, and left actions as a caput mortuum ? 
Have we looked into the meaning of the 
practical lesson which the Master taught 
when he forgave the adulteress, and sat at 
meat with the sinners ? or have we not rather 
cherished the spiritual pride which shapes 
out bitter words of censure for our fellows, 
and lays such stress on likeness that it over- 
looks unity? The question is worthy of an 
answer. 

The world is wide. Beasts and fishes, 
birds and reptiles, weeds and flowers—which 
here are ae and there are flowers, accord- 
ing to local fancy—the dwarfed shrub of the 
Alpine steeps, and the monster palm of the 


tropical plains ; the world‘is wide enough to 
contain them all, and man is wise enough 
to love them all, each in its sphere, and its 


degree. But what we do for Nature, we 
refuse to Humanity. To her we allow diver- 
sity ; to him we prescribe sameness ; in her 
we see the loveliness of unlikeness, the 
symmetry of variation ; in him we must have 
multitudes shaped by one universal rule; 
and what we do not look for in the senseless 
tree, we attempt on the immortal soul. 
Religion, philosophy, and social politics, must 
be of the same form with all men, else woe 
to the wight who thinks out of the straight 
line ! Diagonal minds are never popular, and 
the hand which draws one radius smites him 
who lines another equal to it in all its parts, 
and from the same centre point. The Catholic 
denies the Protestant ; the Episcopalian con- 
temns the Presbyterian; the Free Kirk is 
shed like a branching horn ; the Independent 
denounces the Swedenborgian ; the Mormonite 
is persecuted by the Unitarian. It is one 
unvarying round; the same thing called by 
different names. Now all this is the very 
soul of Diogenism. Cowl, mitre, or band— 
distinctive signs to each party—all are lost 
in the shadow of the tub, and jumbled up 
into a strange form, which hath the name of 
Him of Sinope engraved on its forehead. 
Separatism and denunciation against him 
who is not with thee in all matters of faith, 
make thee, my friend, a Cynic in thy heart ; 
and, though thou mayst wear Nicoll’s paletots 
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and Medwin’s boots, and mayst prank thyself 
in all imaginable coxcombries, thou art still 
but a Diogenite, a Cynic, and a Pharisee ; 
washing the outside of the platter, but leaving 
the inside encrusted still, believing falsely, 
that thou hast nought to do with a cause, 
because thou hast not worn its cockade. 

Yet, are we going past the Tub School, 
though it lingers still in high places. We see 
it in party squabbles, not so much of politics 
to-day, as of the most esoteric doctrines of 
faith. We hear great men discussing the 

uestion of “prevenient grace,” as they would 

iscuss the composition of milk punch, and 
we hear them mutually anathematize each 
other on this plain and demonstrable pro- 
position. We call this Diogenism, an of 
a virulent sort, too. We know that certain 
men are tabooed by certain other men ; that 
a churchman refuses communion with him 
who is of no church, or of a different church ; 
and that one Arian thinks dreadful things of 
another Arian. We call these men Pharisees, 
who deny kindred with the Samaritans—but 
we remember who it was that befriended the 
Samaritans. We know that monks still exist, 
whose duty to man consists in endless prayers 
to Gop, (in using vain repetitions as the 
Heathens do); who open their mouths wide, 
and expect that Heaven will fill them ; who 
hold the active duties of life in no esteem ; 
and separate themselves from their fellows 
in all the grandeur of religious superiority. 
We cannot see much difference between these 
men, the Hindoo Fakirs, and the unsavoury 
gentleman of the Grecian tub. They are all 
of the same genus ; but, Heaven be praised ! 
they are dying out from the world of man, 
as leprosy, and the black plague, and other 
evils, are dying out. True enlightenment will 
extirpate them, as well as other malaria. If 
Sanitary Commissions sweep out the cholera, 
acknowledged Love will sweep out all this 
idleness and solitary hatred, and make men 
at last confess that Love and Recognition are 
grander things than contempt and intolerance ; 
in a word, that real Christianity is better than 
any form whatsoever, of the Diogenic phi- 
losophy of hatred. 
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